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CLEVELAND'S JOHNSON: AT HOME 
by EUGENE C. MurRDOCK* 


In an earlier article published in this Quarterly the present author 
made an attempt to summarize the accomplishments of Cleveland's 
Tom L. Johnson and to point out his contributions to the growth 
and development of the lake city." As mayor of Cleveland from 
1901 to 1910,. Johnson established and maintained high admini- 
strative standards while pushing through a broad program of 
municipal reform. He attracted wide attention and was emulated 
by many other mayors, similarly caught up in the floodtide of 
progressivism. 

The successful battle for a three-cent street railway fare was 
perhaps Johnson’s most celebrated achievement, although the fare 
itself was not too important then and seems utterly ridiculous today 
when fares are approaching the twenty-five cent mark. Yet it had 
meaning in that here Johnson compelled privileged groups, chiefly 
the public utility corporations, to provide cheap and efficient services 
for the people; he caused them to think not only of their own 
interests but also of the citizens’ welfare. The principle was the 
same in his fight for natural gas, where he opposed powerful 
artificial gas companies; the principle was the same in his fight 
for municipal electric power, where he broke the monopoly of the 
over-charging Cleveland Electric Illuminating Company. Having 
learned the techniques of the monopolist when in the street rail- 
way business himself, Johnson employed this know-how against his 
former fellows. Why did he do it? 

As students of Johnson are well aware, it was his conversion to 
the humanitarianism of Henry George which prompted this change. 
From the apostle of the single tax he learned that monopolists had 
caused a great social imbalance, which had to be rectified. With 





* Eugene C. Murdock is chairman of the department of social science and assistant 
dean of the college at Rio Grande College, Rio Grande, Ohio. Tom L. Johnson was 
the subject of his doctoral dissertation (Columbia University, 1951). 

1“Cleveland’s Johnson,” Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, LXII 
(1953), 323-333. 
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George as his counselor Johnson carried the fight into politics. The 
skeptics who doubted his sincerity failed to explain why a man, if 
really ambitious for personal power, would quit a million dollar 
business to become a six-thousand dollar politician. 

The “Nine Years’ War with Privilege,” as Johnson described his 
administration, embraced many other projects, all in this same 
spirit of Georgian reform. Among them were the Warrensville 
Farms for the delinquent, the aged, and the tubercular; the de- 
velopment of the lovely Group Plan on the Lakefront Mall; the 
paving of several hundred miles of city streets; the construction of 
an elaborate park system; the organization of a city forestry depart- 
ment; and the elimination of hazardous grade crossings. 

Aside from the material products of his work, Johnson left the 
Cleveland public a heritage of an indefinable quality. He taught 
it the rudiments of civic responsibility, he instructed it in the dangers 
of government by vested interests, and he pointed the way to better 
things. These lessons were well learned and long remembered, 
although Johnson himself was frequently forgotten as the first 
cause. In substance, his contributions worked a revolution in 
Cleveland and transformed the big country town into a great in- 
dustrial metropolis. 

Significant as these deeds were, however, they by no means tell 
the full story of the ‘Maker of Modern Cleveland.” From them 
one learns nothing of the death of the masculine and personable 
“Al,” his brother, which left the mayor with so many debts he 
eventually went bankrupt. One learns nothing of the vivacious and 
uninhibited Bessie, his daughter, who married an Italian fortune- 
seeker and brought heartbreak to her family. One learns little of 
fun-loving Loftin, his shiftless son, who succeeded at nothing and 
gambled away his inheritance. One catches only shadowy glimpses 
of tall and dignified Maggie, the southern belle, who never quite 
understood why her husband descended into politics when he might 
well have lived a life of capitalistic comfort. 


* * * 


Johnson’s three-story, stone, Victorian mansion was located at 
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the northwest corner of East 24th Street and Euclid Avenue.? The 
porte-cochere, the ivy-clad walls, and the huge grounds gave it an 
appearance of rural magnificence. Inside the main doorway one 
entered upon a large rectangular hall, replete with fireplace, 
couches, and chairs. The music hall opened off to the left and a 
formal parlor to the right. The roomy dining hall, to the rear of 
the parlor, featured an oval-shaped table, which could accommodate 
twenty to thirty people. Innumerable bedrooms on the second 
floor not only satisfied family needs but also provided for Arthur 
Fuller, the chauffeur, James Tyler, the valet, Bidermann du Pont, 
one of Johnson’s early benefactors, and several guests. Music and 
laughter from the attic ballroom were as familiar as the bang of 
a hammer from the basement workshop.° 

The Johnson family was a devoted, harmonious unit. They played, 
worked, and suffered together, their diverse personalities nicely 
supplementing one another. They enjoyed life, and save for the 
mayor, seldom worried. Yet when a crisis arose, they linked arms 
and looked unflinchingly ahead. 

Reared in Arkansas, Mrs. Johnson, or Maggie, never outgrew her 
aristocratic origins. Accustomed to wealth and a corps of servants, 
she could manage a house, be a charming hostess, and circulate 
easily in smart society. For twenty years after her marriage her 
husband remained in business, and she continued to enjoy this 
familiar way of life. Then suddenly things changed. In the eighties 
and nineties Johnson began tinkering with something called the 
single tax, and after a while even talked about giving up his 
profitable street railway lines in order to promote ‘‘the cause.” In 
time, as he moved on into political circles, the old friends dropped 
away, and new ones of a different cast took their places. 

Although it is safe to say that Maggie never grasped the basic 
purpose behind her husband’s new thinking, she made every effort 





2 The house was demolished in the nineteen-twenties, and the grounds are now 
occupied by the Ohio Motor Company. 

3 Cleveland Plain Dealer, January 21, 1909, November 11, 1912, February 19, 22, 
1920; The Public (Chicago), January 6, 1906; Frederic C. Howe, The Confessions 
of a Reformer (New York, 1925), 127-129; conversations with Mrs. Frances Bushea, 
March 24, 1949, and Arthur Fuller, April 10, 1949. 
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to adjust to it. Her home became a headquarters for the “Johnson 
Circle,” which, meeting frequently in the front hall, planned the 
foundations for the new Cleveland. She entered the whirlpool of 
politics and even accompanied her husband across the state when 
he ran for governor in 1903. Sitting in the front seat of the “Red 
Devil,” she handed out literature to listeners and passers-by. When 
the party was in remote regions, she prepared noonday snacks for 
the exhausted campaigners. Unquestioned faith in the mayor per- 
mitted Maggie to surmount the doubts which this family revolution 
created.* 

Loftin, the eldest child,® inherited his father’s exuberant spirit 
along with his mother’s distaste for work. He quit college, toured 
the world, made three or four false starts in business, and was a 
correspondent during the Russo-Japanese War of 1904-5. During 
his frequent sojourns in New York City he received a monthly 
allowance of $500, rarely an adequate amount. The worried father 
repeatedly implored the youth, ‘‘Get a job, even if it’s only for ten 
dollars a week, get a job.” Loftin played the role of a “rich man’s 
son” to the limit, carrying on as usual even when his father was 
no longer rich.® 

Bessie, the other child, was an exciting eighteen when her father 
became mayor in 1901. An attractive extrovert, this much sought- 
after young lady carried herself about with a sometimes misleading 
dignity. As Loftin perhaps drew more from his mother, Bessie 
drew more from her father; his talent, artistry, energy, and ob- 
stinacy, all were reflected in the girl. The joy which her efferves- 
cent spirit and various accomplishments brought into the family 
circle was diminished by her unfortunate marriage. On the more 
pleasant side, she acted successfully on the local stage, sang, played 





4 Plain Dealer, April 28, 1901, September 28, 1903, January 1, 1913, December 25, 
1948; conversations with Mrs. Bushea, March 24, 1949, and Mrs. Charles Unterzuber, 
February 28, 1949. She died in Los Angeles, July 9, 1934, at the age of seventy-six. 
Plain Dealer, July 10, 1934. 

5 A son who died in infancy was born several years before Loftin’s arrival in 1880. 

6 Material on Loftin is not plentiful. Odd bits can be found in the Plain Dealer, 
July 14, 1901, June 8, 1904, November 23, 1906, November 25, 1909, July 10, 1934. 
More precise and personal information was obtained in conversations with Mrs. 
Bushea, March 24, 1949, and Mrs. Unterzuber, February 28, 1949. There is conflicting 
testimony as to the date of Loftin’s death, but it is safe to say that he died in obscurity 
in the nineteen-twenties. 
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the piano, wrote plays, gave recitations, and is even reported to 
have written several novels. In addition to being an expert horse- 
back rider, she was the first woman in Cleveland to drive an 
automobile.’ 

None of this, however, prevented her from succumbing to the 
romantic importunities of Frederico Mariani, a writer of sorts, who 
abandoned his native Milan to seek his way in the New World.® 
When the first rumors of an impending Bessie-Mariani match 
circulated in December 1906, the pair were night-clubbing it in 
New York. Mariani soon came to Cleveland, pressed his suit in 
earnest, and won Bessie completely with extravagant talk of ocean 
trips and Monte Carlo vacations. Despite parental misgivings, the 
marriage took place late in March 1907, and the two departed for 
a New York honeymoon. Within five weeks Bessie and Mariani 
separated, and in spite of frantic reconciliation attempts by the 
Johnsons, Mariani shortly left the United States and Bessie returned 
home. The trouble, it soon came out, was that Mariani expected 
Bessie to support him and when she refused to do so he abandoned 


her. All of this, occurring as the street railway war was coming to 
a climax, only added another weight to the mayor's already heavy 
burden.® 


Although the tragedy seemed to mount as the years passed, and 
there was more to come, it was not all darkness with the Johnsons. 
On the contrary, there was so much gayety and pleasure that the 
unhappiness seemed out of place. Automobile driving, for example, 
was the A-1 recreation of the entire family, and much time was 





7 Material on Bessie has been gathered from the Plain Dealer, June 11, 1903, Sep- 
tember 10, October 17, 18, 1904, April 26, July 8, 10, 1906, May 13, 1908; The 
Public, April 29, 1910; Town Topics, July 14, 1906; Carl Lorenz, Tom L. Johnson, 
Mayor of Cleveland (New York, 1911), 130-131; conversations with Mrs. Bushea, 
March 24, 1949, and Mrs. Unterzuber, February 28, 1949. She died in New York City, 
May 5, 1936. Plain Dealer, May 6, 1936. 

§ Reports indicated that Mariani, a graduate of the University of Geneva, came from 
a distinguished Milanese family. Although occasionally called a “nobleman,” he 
actually had no title. He served for a while in the Italian army and then entered 

“business.” He was said to possess a deep interest in literature and the drama, which, 
supposedly, brought him close to Bessie. Throughout this tangled tale Mariani re- 
mains a hazy figure, difficult to follow and understand. Plain Dealer, December 22, 
1906, February 25, May 10, 1907. 

® Plain Dealer, December 22, 1906, February 25, March 11, 23, 24, May 10, 11, 12, 
13, 1907, May 13, December 5, 1908. 
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passed in “racing” up and down Euclid Avenue. Still a novelty at 
the turn of the century, the automobile appealed to Loftin, Bessie, 
and the mayor (such a sport, of course, was too frivolous for 
Maggie), much as a new toy appeals to a child. Loftin’s exploits 
were regularly reported in the local press, one episode of note being 
a ten-day motor trip he made from New York to Cleveland, a signal 
achievement. Late in 1902 while driving to Painesville, where his 
father was speaking, Loftin was arrested for exceeding a local speed 
limit of twelve miles per hour.’® 

Bessie too loved to “‘speed,” and took particular delight in run- 
ning farmers’ wagons, horses and all, into the ditch. One Sunday 
afternoon in May 1901 while the Johnsons were enjoying a leisurely 
drive in their carriage along Euclid Avenue, two cars raced by. 
Leaning from the carriage to denounce the drivers, the mayor 
stopped short. “Why it’s Bessie,” he ejaculated, ‘‘it’s my Bessie.” 
The mayor followed the race to the finish, while the mortified 
Maggie tugged at his coattails. Sinking exhaustedly back into his 
seat he gasped, “She beat him by a block.’*? 

Mayor Johnson himself naturally was a devotee of the new sport. 
He drove faster than his children and no doubt his official position 
saved him from arrest on more than one occasion. During his 
campaign travels in 1902 and 1903 the big red Winton announced 
his advance through the countryside. Although it was all great fun, 
the mayor and his party experienced so much difficulty that one 
wonders why he failed to travel by more conventional means. 
Driving to Sandusky, they had breakdowns, flat tires, and ran out 
of gas. Later they went into a ditch near Ravenna and saw the 
battery go dead near New Philadelphia. On another occasion, as 
Johnson tried to procure a cigar from his pocket, he pitched the 
machine into a stone culvert. Late in September 1903 while the 
mayor was campaigning near Georgetown in Brown County, the 
Red Devil suffered a general collapse and was abandoned.” Arthur 
Fuller, who drove the car on many of these trips, later recalled some 
of the hazards of those dangerous days: 





10 [bid., November 4, 1902. 
11 Jbid., May 28, 1901. 
12 Ibid., September 2, 1902, September 12, 18, 20, 27, 1903. 
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Automobiles were still so new that folks were half-scared of them. If they 
were walking in the road as we approached they usually jumped over a 
rail fence or ran into a barnyard. Some climbed trees. It was something 
awful trying to pass a horse and buggy or load of hay then. Unless we 
wanted to risk an accident I had to stop and give the farmer time to get 
out and hold his horse so it wouldn’t kick out the dashboards or the traces. 
We got gas at drugstores or grocery stores. You always had.to guess how 
much was in the tank, or else make the Mayor and the reporters get out in 
the road while you took out the front seat and stuck a yardstick down into 
the tank underneath.13 


Despite his indifference to the basic principles of safe driving, 
Johnson experienced no accidents and was in danger only twice. 
Once in Chicago he was brushed by a cable car, but due to what 
the news reports called his “skillful maneuvering,” he avoided a 
collision. One day in 1907 when the street railway war with the 
Cleveland Electric Railway Company was rising to a fever pitch, he 
was run down on Euclid Avenue, oddly enough by a Cleveland 
Electric streetcar. Johnson at once arrested the motorman and, 
charging him with political motives, had him jailed. The mayor 
soon regained his reason, however, and after an exchange of apolo- 
gies the incident was forgotten.** 

Though less dramatic than automobile racing, some of the other 
diversions were enjoyed equally well. In the winter, for example, 
the family ice rink was flooded and thrown open for skating. Even 
Charles Otis, publisher of the Cleveland News and a bitter opponent 
of Johnson, used to skate there with the children and their friends. 
The mayor was proud of his ice rink and invested considerable 
time and money in its construction and maintenance. As for indoor 
entertainment, the masquerade balls were great favorites. Mrs. 
Frances Bushea, then Miss Frances Fanning, a close friend of 
Bessie’s, has a vivid recollection of the mayor’s daughter at one of 
these affairs. “She appeared in a white leather cowboy suit and 
did a lariat dance.” At another time Mrs. Bushea recalls how 
Mayor Johnson was able to conceal his own identity, incredible as 
it seems, by dressing himself in a clown’s suit, with vertical black 





13 Jbid., March 12, 1937. 
14 [bid., June 18, 1905, August 16, September 12, 1907. 
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and white stripes and a tall hat. When the grand procession began, 
he asked Miss Fanning to march with him. Taking his left hand, 
she noticed the missing ring finger,’® and erupted gleefully, “Why, 
Mr. Johnson, it’s you.” 

“Not so loud,” cautioned the mayor, ‘‘you'll give me away.’*® 

The basement workshop provided the greatest solace for Mayor 
Johnson. Here he could, and did, indulge his mechanical propens- 
ities without stint. That he had consummate ability in this direction 
is attested by his various inventions, such as the fareboxes and the 
“girder groove rail.” Former Cleveland City Manager William R. 
Hopkins comments that a high New York Central official was not 
far wrong when he said, “Tom L. Johnson can read a blueprint 
faster than anybody.’"** The Rev. Harris R. Cooley tells the story 
of the time a group of people who were supposed to know some- 
thing of electricity were invited to meet the scientist Charles 
Steinmetz at the Johnson home. To the amazement of the guests, 
however, the conversation soon outdistanced everyone but Steinmetz 
and Johnson.*® 

The largest project the mayor attempted in his basement work- 
shop was a revolutionary type of wheel-less street railway car, which 
he called the “greased lightning” or “‘slipslide.”” In simple terms, 
the car was floated by magnetic force between sets of rails fixed 
above and below. The theory was that ore magnet would keep 
the car suspended, while another magnet would draw it forward. 
With friction thus eliminated, Johnson figured there would be no 
limit to the car's speed. One night when the evening meal was 
consumed, the mayor invited his guests down to the basement, 
where they beheld a roughly-finished car resting on a ninety foot 
experimental track, supported by huge timbers and vertical posts. 





15 Mayor Johnson allegedly lost his left ring finger during his Kentucky youth, but 
no one with whom the author has talked could provide specific details on the matter. 
Outside of one or two obscure hints that an affair of honor was involved, all is 
darkness. Complicating the mystery are several photographs which would seem to 
destroy the theory that the finger was missing. See illustrations in his autobiography, 
My Story (New York, 1911), facing pp. 276, 284, and 294. 

16 Plain Dealer, January 2, 1903, May 6, 1936; Cleveland News, July 22, 1948; 
conversations with Mrs. Bushea, March 24, April 1, 1949. 

17 Conversation with Hopkins, August 6, 1949. 

18 Plain Dealer, December 2, 1934. 
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As the mystified group watched, Johnson turned on the magnetic 
current. Nothing happened, and in a moment the car, track, and 
supports went crashing to the floor. Grimly the mayor restudied 
his calculations, and concluding that a readjustment of the magnetic 
force would solve his problem, rebuilt the track. Frederic C. Howe, 
a close friend, described the second test: 


“Greased Lightning” actually moved. The car was propelled forward and 
backward as rapidly as it was safe to permit in the short ninety-feet of 
track in the cellar. It was an interesting sight to watch the loading of the 
car, for as each additional passenger stepped on there would be a slight 
downward movement until the contact finger touched the lower rail when 
it would immediately resume its former position. The car in motion was 
necessarily absolutely noiseless and without the least vibration. With eyes 
closed, at the slight rate of speed at which it was necessary to move in the 
cellar, the occupant could not tell whether the car was in motion or not. 
Had the speed been greater the only difference would have been the feeling 
of the air current.!9 


Convinced that he had mastered the practice as well as the theory 
of ‘greased lightning,” Johnson traveled to Schenectady to interest 
General Electric in his project. Apparently he succeeded, for the 
company sent on a crew of experts, who after weeks of investigation, 
submitted a favorable report to the home office. Although con- 
tracts for a two-million dollar experimental track in Schenectady 
were drawn up, the company backed out of the bargain before 
actually signing the papers. Because the street railway war, which 
dominated all phases of Johnson’s last years, now was entering 
a critical stage, the mayor failed to push the matter any further. 
In March 1914 an isolated news item reported that Mrs. Johnson 
received a patent for “greased lightning,” but nothing was heard 
of it again. It is doubtful if the invention had real merit, or 
certainly General Electric would not have been so reluctant to 
develop it.?° 

Shortly after becoming mayor, Johnson purchased some property 
near the village of Independence, south of the city, which he soon 





19 Johnson, My Story, xxx-xxxi; Howe, Confessions of a Reformer, 141. 
20 Plain Dealer, March 19, 1914; Howe, Confessions of a Reformer, 142. 
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refashioned into a trout farm. For several summers, when City Hall 
pressure became great, he shut his desk and repaired to this lovely 
suburban retreat. In addition to relaxation it provided ample op- 
portunity for scientific experimentation. When he found his brooks 
running dry, he developed a siphon which drained in water from 
surrounding farms. He also built a mechanical geyser, for a de- 
scription of which we are again indebted to Fred Howe: 


He was ... in high feather and drove us out to the . . . farm at more 
than his usual reckless speed. There, after some mysterious maneuvering 
with machinery, a stream of water gushed from the ground high into the 
air. It ran for a few minutes and then subsided. Then it started again. Its 
periodicity was perfect. The flow could be timed with a watch.?1 


Yet Johnson played, as he worked, with intense vigor. The calm 
quiet of the trout farm was incompatible with his restless energy. 
Carl Lorenz writes: 


In about three years he sold the farm and fish, having become tired of it, 
yet the farm, with its gully and pond, was a most picturesque piece of 
property. But he had only thought of the fish and the fresh vegetables of 
the farm and not of its beauty.?? 


Being a man of corpulence, Johnson had an understandable 
distaste for exercise. Still scattered stories survive of an occasional 
interest in hunting, golf, and even baseball. He took Loftin to 
Kentucky in December 1902 for a visit with relatives and a few days 
in the field. However, except for a few birds the catch was nil. The 
trip had other frustrations too, for in Frankfort father and son were 
mistaken for tramps and denied hotel accommodations.** Although 
Johnson enjoyed golf, his success on the links was limited. When 
running for governor in 1903, he encountered his rival, Myron T. 
Herrick, on the first tee of the Euclid course. After analyzing the 
impact of golf on the single tax and home rule, the candidates 
swung into the game. Following a close match, Herrick triumphed 
one up.** 





21 [bid., 140. 

22 Plain Dealer, September 9, 1903; Lorenz, Tom L. Johnson, 127-128. 
23 Plain Dealer, December 9, 1902. 

24 Ibid., August 3, 1903. 
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A strong baseball enthusiast, Johnson frequently attended games 
and was on close terms with Napoleon “Larry” Lajoie, the great 
second baseman, who managed the Cleveland club at that time. 
One of the best of all the Johnson photographs shows the mayor 
seated next to Peter Witt and Burr Gongwer in the left field 
bleachers of old League Park, completely absorbed in the action on 
the field. One year when the Naps were faring well, he set up a 
bulletin board on Public Square to record the team’s progress. 
Without radio and television the fans had no way of knowing what 
happened until the evening baseball ‘extras’ came out. The last 
letter Mayor Johnson ever wrote was addressed to the Cleveland 
manager, extending best wishes for a successful 1911 season.?® 

Along intellectual lines he studied French for many years and 
employed a tutor to instruct himself and his children.?* Lessons 
were conducted not only at the breakfast table but also at City 
Hall, and after a while Johnson could read and speak the language 
with a pedestrian facility. He read some history and philosophy, 
seeking that knowledge which a lifetime of business and politics 
had denied him, but mathematics and scientific works had greater 
appeal. Fred Howe, who should know, tells us that the mayor was 
never through learning. “At 50 he was as eager to know new things 
as he had been at 25.”7 During his final illness he turned to 
lighter literature, such as the works of Scott and Kipling. Aside 
from reading he enjoyed an occasional table game. Tom Schmidt 
recalls that the mayor frequently played checkers with a quaint old 
shoemaker on Bridge Street, who regularly defeated his celebrated 
guest. Chess too was a game well suited to his mathematical mind.”* 
On the other hand, the theater had little appeal for Johnson, and 
only something special, such as a performance by Bessie, could 


induce him to attend. 
*K ok oe 





25 Jbid., April 11, 1911. 

26 The tutor, Louis Devineaux, was an unlucky choice. To provide a raison d’étre 
he was named secretary of the Sinking Fund Commission in 1903. He demonstrated 
his gratitude by absconding with $13,000 in 1909. Although never apprehended (he 
went home to France), he was indicted by a grand jury and convicted in absentia. 
Ibid., February 3, 5, 20, 21, March 20, 1909; Lorenz, Tom L. Johnson, 134-135. 

27 Howe, Confessions of a Reformer, 143; see also Brand Whitlock, Forty Years 
of It (New York, 1925), 154-155. 

28 Conversation with Schmidt, February 22, 1949. 
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It is beyond the range of this review to relate the story of the 
street railway battle. From inauspicious beginnings in 1903 this 
struggle over control of the street railway system assumed an ever- 
growing importance as the years passed. By 1908 the frustration, 
bitterness, and violence which it engendered had taken a savage 
toll on all principals, Johnson in particular. The mayor’s private 
misfortunes, which soon became merged with his public problems, 
hurried him to an early grave. 

The decline and fall of Tom L. Johnson can be told in two parts: 
one, the financial; and two, the physical. To understand the first of 
these we must look briefly at the affairs of Albert Loftin Johnson, 
the mayor’s younger brother. A muscular six-footer, Al was good- 
natured, popular, and capable. He and his brother were close com- 
panions in work and play, and some sources hint it was he who 
induced Tom to make his first run for congress in 1888.7° They 
came to Cleveland together in 1879 and painstakingly built up 
valuable street railway properties. When Tom left business during 
the middle nineties, Al stayed on. By 1900 he had developed the 
Lehigh Valley railroad system, and was toying with such projects 
as a London subway, a Brooklyn-Philadelphia interurban, a three- 
cent franchise for Philadelphia, and the most grandiose scheme of 
all, a transcontinental interurban system. Suddenly, in July 1901, 
at the age of thirty-nine, and only three months after Tom became 
mayor, Al died.*° 

Although this was a tremendous personal loss to Johnson, the 
matter did not end there. As executor of his brother’s estate he soon 
realized that the assets came to but a fraction of the estimated 
$20,000,000, and even what remained was tied up in various trac- 
tion enterprises. With no cash available to meet immediate de- 
mands, the mayor was faced with the difficult problem of whether 
or not to remain in politics. By choosing to carry on his fight for 
municipal reform he was unable to devote the necessary time for 
a reordering of his brother's affairs. Later, when suffering financial 
reverses at every turn, he remarked, “I could go back into business 





29 Plain Dealer, July 17, 1929. 
30 Ibid., July 3, 4, 5, 8, 10 ,13, 1901, July 17, 1929. 
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and make it all up, but I am not going to do it.” The Rev. Mr. 
Cooley commented, “He could not do it and be true to his vision.”** 

Seeking to save Al’s estate, Johnson converted his own securities, 
chiefly government bonds, and applied the proceeds to Al’s prop- 
erties. However, a long-term decline in their value had already set 
in, and the panic of 1907 only hurried catastrophe along. Without 
avail Johnson continued to pour his own wealth into the breach; 
eastern creditors increased their pressure. As with the street rail- 
way war, the crisis here also arrived in the summer of 1908. The 
mayor turned to the Shefheld Land and Improvement Company of 
Lorain for liquid funds. As president he considered this concern 
to be a sort of savings bank, a solid, substantial corporation which 
could be depended upon for help in an emergency. To his sorrow 
he now learned that someone had squandered over half a million 
dollars of the firm’s assets. The Shefheld Land and Improvement 
Company was bankrupt, and as the mayor at once recognized, so 
was he.*? 

Everything now struck at once. The Depositors’ Savings and Trust 


Company, organized by Johnson and his associates to provide bank- 
ing facilities for the low-fare street railway companies, failed late 
in 1908.°* A City Hall incident recalled by Fred Howe pinpoints 
the desperateness of the mayor’s situation: 


The opposition lawyers served a notice on him that securities lodged with 
a New York bank would be sold on a certain day to satisfy a loan of 
$70,000. Tom listened. Finally he said, “I hope you will be able to get 
more out of them than I have. I can’t sell them, possibly you can.” ... 
When the attorney left I asked him what he meant. “That's the end of 
my fortune,” he said. ‘They can sell these securities for any price and take 
a judgment over against me for the balance. There is nothing left but the 
Euclid Avenue home.’’54 


On November 19, 1908, Mayor Johnson, without bitterness or 
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regret, announced publicly that his fortune was gone. Before a 
tense press conference he said: 


I had entered the fight in the city with certain ideals before me. I wanted 
to fight privilege and special interests, and I had already decided to give 
up working for dollars. So I concluded to stay right here and do what I 
could to help my brother's children at long distance.35 


Preoccupied with the mayoralty, burdened by his brother's obliga- 
tions, and unable to fit his income to the extravagant demands of 
his family, Johnson saw his wealth vanish. A younger, stronger 
Johnson could have recouped the losses, but this Johnson was 
neither young nor strong. 

Although hundreds of telegrams and letters of understanding 
poured in from across the country, the hard fact remained that 
this was the end. The servants, the automobiles, and the Euclid 
Avenue home must go. In January 1909 the family rented a suite 
in the Knickerbocker Apartments at East 83rd Street and Euclid 
Avenue, and about a year later the home was sold for $200,000, 
half of which went to satisfy outstanding debts. Morris Glauber, 
the new owner, clearly recalled the day he moved into the house. 
“There was a large silver key for the front door, and when Mr. 
Johnson handed it over to me, tears stood in his eyes.’’** 

Johnson’s physical decline roughly paralleled his financial and 
political misfortunes. It was about 1905 when doctors first advised 
him <o eat more sensibly. That this was not idle talk is attested by 
a glance at the mayor’s morning menu. Regularly he broke his 
fast with fruit, cereal, ham and eggs, fried potatoes, flapjacks, 
syrup, toast, and coffee.** On one occasion, while campaigning 
downstate, he is reported to have purchased and consumed twenty- 
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two cantaloupes for lunch.** It is hardly necessary to append 
Marvin Harrison’s terse comment, “He ate like a hog and killed 
himself.’’*° 

In response to these warnings Johnson did abandon sugars and 
starchy foods, but he continued to eat immoderately. This, com- 
bined with his gruelling work schedule, financial worries, and 
political setbacks, caused a sharp break in his health by mid-1909. 
He failed rapidly from this point on, with the pain increasing and 
the body in atrophy. Here photographs speak far more effectively 
than words. While in 1907 we still see a healthy looking, robust 
man, within a year the change has set in. The collar hangs loose 
around the neck, the eyes are sunken, the features are pinched, 
and the power has gone from the jaw. Soon these characteristics 
became accentuated until, on his deathbed, Johnson is unrecog- 
nizable. During his illness his weight dropped from 230 to 170 
pounds. 7 

After nine exhausting years of remaking his adopted city, Johnson 
left office January 1, 1910, and spent his last year searching for 
physical relief. When a five-week stretch in a New York hospital 
proved unavailing,*® he abandoned the medical men and fought on 
alone. He passed more than a month in Europe,** and then moved 
to Nantucket Island for the summer.*? Returning to Cleveland 
late in August, Johnson suffered through his last seven months, in 
and out of bed, dictating his memoirs. Although he forced himself 
to attend four banquets during the 1910-11 winter season, where 
incidentally even former enemies joined in the warm response, his 
days were clearly numbered.** A sharp sinking spell occurred the 
night of March 14, and although he rallied once or twice thereafter, 
he remained immovable in bed with his eyes closed. Frequently he 
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lapsed into unconsciousness. A more serious sinking spell, on 
April 4, hastened the end. Thirteen minutes before nine o'clock 
on Monday night, April 10, 1911, ‘“‘a faint smile on his wasted 
face,’ Tom L. Johnson breathed his last.** 

Wednesday dawned gray and ominous. A damp spring chill was 
in the air and there was the threat of rain. The sun broke through 
the clouds early in the afternoon, but shortly thereafter it again 
became overcast and a light drizzle began. About three o’clock a 
crowd gathered in front of the Knickerbocker. While solemn lines 
of policemen formed the silent thousands into symmetric patterns 
on either side of the sidewalk and across the street, the brief 
funeral rites were performed inside. Only the most intimate friends 
attended the private services in the family’s fourth floor suite. The 
Rev. Mr. Cooley presided, assisted by the weeping Rev. Herbert S. 
Bigelow. Shortly after four o’clock the rose-blanketed casket ap- 
peared in the doorway, borne by eight of Mayor Johnson’s closest 
associates. Cooley and Bigelow led the way to the waiting hearse. 
Six mounted policemen preceded the hearse and a procession of 
eight carriages came after it. Police Chief Fred Kohler, who had 
directed crowds at so many of the mayor's meetings, rode in an 
automobile some distance ahead. As the cortege set out on its five- 
mile journey to Union Depot, rain continued to fall. 

Estimates vary as to how many people lined Cleveland’s main 
thoroughfares that dreary April afternoon. Some said 100,000, 
others 300,000. The impressiveness of the occasion, however, was 
not owing to the numbers in attendance. It was impressive by the 
silence, by the bared heads, by the moistened eyes, by the way the 
thousands waited, taking what positions they could without push- 
ing and jostling, and by their quiet departures once the procession 
had passed. The cortege moved by Mayor Johnson’s former home 
at East 24th Street. That once stately mansion, the scene of so many 
happy triumphs, was closed up and dilapidated from disuse. At 
East 9th Street the procession turned north to Superior and then 
down Superior past the City Hall at East 3rd Street. 
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The City Hall closed at three o’clock and members of counci! 
and many city employees waited on the front steps for over an 
hour to pay their respects. Upstairs, Mayor Herman Baehr, who 
had defeated Johnson in November 1909, stood quietly by the 
south window, his head bowed. The waning daylight illuminated 
a photograph of Mayor Johnson on the opposite wall. Although 
Public Square was jammed, the same quiet order obtained. The 
procession moved on to West 3rd Street, north to Front Street, and 
down the hill to the old Union Depot. There the casket was placed 
aboard a waiting train, and the small group of family and friends 
who were to accompany it to New York entered a private car. The 
train reached Grand Central Station early the following morning, 
April 13, 1911, where another group of friends waited. Little 
noticed in the swirling metropolis, the casket was taken through 
a side exit to the hearse and thence across the Williamsburg Bridge 
to Brooklyn’s Greenwood Cemetery. Here in the Johnson family 
plot, only a few feet from the remains of Henry George, Tom L. 
Johnson was laid to rest.*® 


45 Plain Dealer, April 13, 14, 1911; Cleveland Press, April 14, 1911; Johnson, My 
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SHAKER MEDICINES 
by Harry D. Piercy, M.D.* 


When I began the study of this aspect of Shaker industry, I was 
soon impressed with the large volume of material available. As I 
read I became more and more interested, because I found here the 
reflection of the therapeutic means and methods used to heal the 
sick in the remote past. In the famous Papyrus Ebers, dating about 
1552 B.c., are found the names of many herbs and mineral products 
that have been used by physicians from that early day down to 
our own time. It cannot be said that any revolutionary change 
occurred in the methods and materials of therapeutics until the 
advent of the twentieth century. 

This paper deals with herbal medicines in general use in the 
nineteenth century. The vast number of vegetable products—root, 
stem, bark, leaf, blossom, and fruit—with relatively few exceptions 
owed their virtues more to traditional use than to proven therapeutic 
effectiveness. The extraction and assay of the active principles of 
these herbs awaited the day of the physiological laboratory and the 
development of analytical and synthetic chemistry, conspicuous con- 
tributions to the healing art of the twentieth century. 

I have lived long enough to have had touch with the nineteenth 
century, and having been, so to speak, raised in a drug store, I 
became familiar with herbs, fluid extracts, and the bladder filled 
with crude opium, at a very early age. This experience of my early 
youth permits a somewhat nostalgic approach to this subject, but 
the miracle drugs and the improved diagnostic methods of the 
present day give no occasion to regret the passing of empiric 
medicine «nd the coming of the day when the sick of each generation 
are better treated than those of the one just past. 

The Shakers were a remarkable people. No other social-religious 
experiment has left so large a volume of records of all sorts—day 
by day diaries, letters, pamphlets, and books. No other social- 





*Harry D. Piercy is a physician of Cleveland. His article was given as a paper at 
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economic experiment, of which there were some sixty during the 
first quarter of the nineteenth century, was so successful in spreading 
over so wide an area, or gaining more in property, or producing 
more in goods. No other exerted so great an influence on agri- 
culture, animal husbandry, and household arts, or set more lofty 
ideals of industry, thrift, honesty, sobriety, and integrity before the 
young nation in the troublesome years after the Revolutionary War. 

It is necessary to recall, briefly, the origin and growth of the 
Shaker movement. About 1766 a small group of English Quakers 
aspired to seek perfection in a new mode of worship and a new 
way of life. So intense were their feelings of worship that they 
shook and trembled and danced, sometimes for hours, so that in 
derision they were called the Shakers. 

Ann Lee, considered by her followers as the feminine component 
of the Godhead, was the head and spiritual leader of this group. 
Accompanied by seven of her followers, she sailed from Liverpool 
on the ship Mariah on May 10, 1774. The ship docked in New York 
harbor, August 6, 1774, a stormy passage requiring three months. 

Arriving in this new country just before the start of the 
Revolutionary War, their peculiar habits of worship and strange 
way of life caused them to be regarded with suspicion, and during 
the years of the war, charges of espionage and treachery were 
brought, but not proven, against them. It was not until 1780 that 
the society was brought into some form and converts began to 
pour in. 

The first colony was established in Watervliet, New York, in 
1787. Time does not permit the portrayal of the persecutions, trials, 
and sufferings of Ann and her follower: up to this point, but it 
must be stated that her zeal and strength of spirit and that of 
James Whittaker, who had been subject to Ann’s influence since 
early youth, and who was an inspiring and forceful speaker, made 
a gathering force that attracted hundreds of seekers after the saving 
grace the Shakers offered. 

What was the cross these followers were asked to bear? It con- 
sisted in denial of all lusts of the flesh; confession of sins to the 
elders and those in authority; loving all mankind as they loved each 
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other; renunciation of all private property; and personal dedication 
of the best and truest labors of the individual for the benefit and 
good of the whole community. In the words of Mother Ann, it 
meant “Hands to Work and Hearts to God.” 

Marriage was forbidden. Mother Ann said to Jonathan Slosson, 
who was in love with a certain young woman, “The marriage of the 
flesh is a covenant with death and an agreement with hell.”* 

Certainly austere and to us forbidding conditions for salvation! 
We must remember this gathering of converts was at a time of 
great and bitter doctrinal disputes, causing general spiritual unrest 
and intense religious emotionalism throughout the eastern states. 
Certain of these troubled souls found in the renunciation, humility, 
and useful way of life of the Shakers the means to peace of mind 
and a sure sense of salvation. To these the price seemed not too high. 

Ann Lee died at Watervliet, September 8, 1784. News of the 
passing of the “Mother of Zion” was published in the Albany 
Gazette and carried to the surrounding country by messengers. A 
great assembly of believers and unbelievers attended her funeral, 
and Father James Whittaker said to the world, ‘This that we so 
much esteem, and so much adore, is a treasure worth laboring for: 
it is the only means of salvation that will ever be offered to sinners; 
it is the last display of God’s grace to a lost world.”? James 
Whittaker, worn out by his labors in spreading the faith, survived 
Mother Ann less than two years. He died at the age of thirty-six. 
His funeral was held July 21, 1786. He was the last of those 
faithful ministers who brought this gospel to this land. 

Now the remarkable thing is that this little band started a social- 
economic religious order that grew and prospered in the years ahead. 
It attracted to its fold substantial and influential people of all walks 
of life, individuals of great native ability and great integrity. By 
1794 there were eleven communities scattered through New England, 
and by 1826 there were nineteen communities extending westward 
into Ohio, Kentucky, and Indiana. The order comprised a total 
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membership over the years of more than 16,000 persons. Three 
communities are still struggling on with a total membership of less 
than fifty. The fire and enthusiasm of the early days are gone, and 
we now view the dying embers of the inspirational flame that for 
more than a hundred years was fed by the consecrated devotion of 
hundreds of men and women. 

These communities consisted of from one hundred to six hundred 
or eight hundred people, divided into families containing not more 
than one hundred, and known in the community as the gathering 
family, the mill family, the church family, and so forth. Each 
community owned from one thousand to six thousand or more 
acres of land, on which they grew their crops and pastured their 
herds of fine cattle and flocks of sheep. Huge barns were built to 
house the animals and provide storage for grain and fodder. Mills 
were built to grind the corn and wheat and to saw up the huge 
virgin growth of timber for buildings, for cabinets, tables, and 
chairs, and for the many needs which wood served. 

Spinning shops were established, and here the wool and linen 


threads were woven into the homespun which clothed the brethren 
and sisters. In the cobblers’ shops carefully lasted shoes were made 
from their own tanned leather. Their industry and skill of pro- 
duction produced articles of exceptional quality for the community, 
and their surplus found ready takers among the people of the 
“world.” 


Among these industries was the cultivation, gathering, and 
packaging of numerous medicinal herbs. This was a natural out- 
growth of the Shakers’ skill in gardening and an example of their 
ability to see the economic advantage in supplying a country-wide 
demand. It is to be remembered that in that early day, in both the 
Old and the New World, there was great faith in the curative 
features of herbs. When the demand was for some herb not readily 
grown at home, they imported such from Europe and South 
America. This industry was claimed by the Shakers to have been 
started at New Lebanon, New York, about 1800 and to have been 
the first mass production of herbs in this country. This statement is 
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substantiated by an interview between Edward Fowler of the New 
Lebanon society and a representative of the American Journal of 
Pharmacy in 1852. Fowler is quoted as saying: 


It is about fifty years since our Society first originated as a trade in this 
country the business of cultivating and preparing medicinal plants for the 
supply and convenience of apothecaries and druggists and for about twenty 
years conducted it on a limited scale. [About 1820} Drs. E. Harlow and 
G. K. Lawrence, of our society, the latter an excellent botanist, gave their 
attention to the business, and induced a more systematic arrangement, and 
scientific manner of conducting it, especially as to the seasons for collection, 
varieties, and methods of preparation. 


Fowler continues: 


There are now occupied as physic gardens in the different branches of 
our Society nearly two hundred acres, of which about fifty acres are at our 
village. Hyoscyamus, belladonna, taraxacum, aconite, poppies, lettuce, sage, 
summer savory, marjoram, dock, burdock, valerian and horehound occupy 
a large portion of the ground and about fifty minor varieties are cultivated 
in addition. We collect about two hundred varieties of indigenous plants 
and purchase from the South, West and Europe some thirty or forty others, 
many of which are not recognized in the pharmacopoeia or the dispensa- 
tories, but which are called for in domestic practice and abundantly used. 


At this time the New Lebanon society had three double presses 
in constant operation and occasionally used two others. Each of 
these was capable of pressing one hundred pounds daily. Mr. Fowler 
informed the reporter that this plant manufactured a total amount 
of dried extracts of about six to eight thousand pounds per annum. 
The greatest demand was for extract of taraxacum (dandelion), 
thirty-seven hundred pounds having been produced over the pre- 
vious year. The reporter thought the Shakers had a very well- 
equipved and well-marlaged laboratory and regretted his yisit could 
not have been more prolonged that he might avail himself of the 
hospitality proffered by the society.* 

Time does not permit the detailed naming of the many and varied 
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herbs, roots and barks, and berries cleaned and carefully packaged 
by the Shakers. Extensive herb gardens were maintained at New 
Lebanon, New York; Enfield, New Hampshire; Union Village near 
Lebanon, Ohio; Harvard, Massachusetts; South Union in Kentucky; 
and other Shaker settlements. In addition to the herbs they had large 
gardens of red roses, from which they distilled rose water for 
flavoring their apple pies and soothing fevered brows. At New 
Lebanon there were large poppy gardens, and in the early morning 
the white-capped sisters could be seen carefully slitting the pods 
from which the crimson petals had just fallen. In the evening they 
returned with little knives to scrape off the dried juice. This crude 
opium was sold at a high price and was one of the most profitable 
products of the gardens.‘ 

Records are available which reveal the rapid growth of the herb 
business. The New Lebanon records show shipments in 1831 of a 
box of herbs valued at $30.68 to Paris; and thirteen boxes of 
medicinal herbs valued at $895.65 were sent to Charles Whitlaw, 
““Botanist of London, England.” During the year 1831 four thousand 
pounds of roots and herbs were sent to the market. By 1836 the 
production was six thousand pounds and rose to sixteen thousand, 
five hundred in 1849.° 

The Harvard community herb business grew to such proportions 
that in 1848 they were obliged to construct a large building to 
provide for the preparation and storage of the herbs gathered from 
their gardens and from the surrounding fields and forests. In that 
year they distilled 165 gallons of peach water, made 134 pounds 
of ointment and 49 gallons of buckthorn syrup. From February 
1849 to February 1850 they pressed 10,152 pounds of herbs, roots 
and barks, and berries. The income amounted to $4,021.31. In 1851 
the sales amounted to $5,653.44; in 1852, $8,300.00. They shipped 
packaged herbs, peach water, and other products to Boston and 
New York City and to Wilson, Fairbanks and Company in Cali- 
fornia. A diary note dated February 24, 1853, reads, “Press 250 
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pounds and pack 79 different varieties of two pounds each to go to 
London, England.” 

About 1830 they began the manufacture of alcoholic extracts of 
herbs and roots. A catalog of “Shaker Fluid Extracts” prepared by 
the Society of Shakers, Mt. Lebanon, New York, is available. It 
is not dated but probably was published about 1875. It bears the 
following statement: 


In presenting you a new edition of our catalog we would call especial 
notice to our inspissated juices and superior fluid extracts prepared in vacuo. 
Our particular attention has been directed to this branch of business for 
some years past, and we have procured very perfect and expensive apparatus 
and the instructions and assistance of some of the best chemists and phar- 
maceutists. We have been able to produce extracts which we confidently 
believe are not inferior to any, and for which we have received high 
encomiums from many of the medical faculty and some of our principal 
colleges. 

Our Society having been actively engaged in the business of manufacturing 
extracts for over forty years we claim the advantage of experience and the 
rapidly increasing demands for Shaker herbs and extracts with their botanic 
preparations is [sic} satisfactory evidence of public approval and esteem. 

We pledge ourselves to furnish articles of superior excellence and are 
determined not to be surpassed in the quality and the neatness of our 
preparations. 


The catalog contained nearly two hundred different extracts of 
herbs, barks, roots, and berries. Also advertised were pearls of 
ether, chloroform, and turpentine. These were gelatin capsules.’ 

The production of fluid extracts was a great advance in thera- 
peutics. They were much more convenient and of more dependable 
strength than the infusions and teas made with the herbs. They also 
gave impetus to the patent medicine industry in the United States. 
The Shakers devised a number of preparations which were widely 
accepted by laymen and by members of the medical profession both 
in this country and abroad. 
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We find that David Parker, trustee of the Shaker village at 
Enfield, New Hampshire, was awarded medals from the Massa- 
chusetts Charitable Mechanic’s Association for two Shaker prepara- 
tions: Corbett’s Shaker Compound and Concentrated Syrup of 
Sarsaparilla, and Brown’s Shaker Fluid Extract of English Valerian. 
These medals were given at an exhibition held in Boston in 1850. 

Their extract of veratrum viride was widely used. This does not 
lack interest when we are aware of the recent renewed popularity 
of this drug evidenced by numerous clinical studies published in 
medical journals from coast to coast and the samples left in our 
offices. In a paper advertising this extract published by Dr. Wesley 
C. Norwood in Albany, New York, and dated 1858, the following 
statement appears: 


Having frequently visited the laboratory and botanical gardens at New 
Lebanon, Columbia County, New York, I can unhesitatingly recommend 
their preparations as the most pure and reliable medicines manufactured in 
this country, as they spare no pains in doing their work on the most 
scientific and pharmaceutical principles. Just such articles as the Practitioner 
wants to insure his success in his professional treatment; and as such I 
recommend them to the Medical Faculty. 


The statement is signed, “W. C. Norwood, M.D., Cokesberry, 
South Carolina.” It is followed by testimonials from many doctors 
located in New York, Ohio, and Kentucky. 

Another leaflet is an advertising pamphlet published by Dr. 
Louis Turner of St. Louis, Missouri. It sets forth the virtues of 
Turner’s Consumption Cure, or Shaker Cough Remedy and Turner’s 
New Life for Women. Turner was a manufacturer of medicines, 
and he secured his herbs, tinctures, and fluid extracts from Union 
Village near Lebanon, Ohio. This community in 1833 established 
a special botanical garden under the supervision of Drs. Abiathar 
Babbitt and Andrew Houston. These doctors were Shakers, who 
acted as physicians to the community and accepted calls from the 
world surrounding the settlement. Dr. J. R. Slingerland remarks 
about the fine and complete equipment at Union Village and states 
that the laboratory bottled and labeled Dr. Turner's Wonder Herbs, 
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the Great Shaker Blood Cure. Other preparations were the Shaker 
Pain Cure, presumably a liniment, and Dr. Slingerland’s Shaker 
Granules, the latter a cathartic. 

The Western Journal of the Medical and Physical Sciences, pub- 
lished in Cincinnati, carried this notice in 1835: 


The Society of Shakers at Union Village, Warren County, Ohio cultivate 
and prepare a variety of medical plants, native and exotic. This is a branch 
of horticulture in which the profession is interested and the industrious and 
orderly community who have undertaken it, deserve encouragement. Orders 
to be directed to A. C. Houston. 


The Shaker village at Enfield, New Hampshire, had a less ex- 
tensive herb garden and they secured many of their herbs and 
extracts from the Mt. Lebanon Shakers. The important product of 
the Enfield group seems to have been Brown’s Shaker Fluid Extract 
of English Valerian. This plant was brought over from England 
and was successfully propagated. The extract was of exceptional 
strength, containing the essential oils and medicinal properties of 
the fresh root. It was warmly recommended by Dr. Edward E. 
Phelps, professor of therapeutics and materia medica at Dartmouth 
College; by Parker Cleaveland, professor of chemistry, materia 
medica, mineralogy, geology, and natural philosophy of Brunswick 
College, Maine; by Dr. Charles H. Stedman, superintendent and 
physician to the lunatic and other city institutions of South Boston; 
and by Dr. George Buddington of Green County, New York, Dr. 
John Ely and Dr. J. B. Henshaw of New York City, Dr. Josiah 
Crosby of Manchester, New Hampshire, and Dr. H. B. Wilbur, 
physician to the institution for idiots, Barre, New York. 

Another preparation of the Mt. Lebanon Shakers was a mixture 
of fluid extracts as tinctures known as Seven Barks. It had a wide 
and long sale. I can remember the package on the shelves of my 
father’s drug store. It was about four inches tall and one and a 
half inches wide and deep, a square-on-the-end package. It was 
printed in colors, and down one side were seven heads of different 
breeds of dogs. I do not credit the Shakers with designing this 
attractive and humorous package. It contained the following ex- 
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tracts in tincture form: blue flag, butternut, stone root, golden seal, 
sassafras, blood root, and black cohosh. The dose was five to twenty 
drops. It was marketed by Dr. Lyman Brown, 68 Murray Street, 
New York City. It was sold widely in the United States and ex- 
ported to England, Germany, and France. 

Of the many preparations of the Shakers, none attained the im- 
portance in wide acceptance and in profitable return that was en- 
joyed by their extract of sarsaparilla. It was made from the root 
imported from South America, and was prepared as directed in the 
United States Pharmacopoeia. I can well remember this preparation. 
I have seen many prescriptions calling for a bottle of sarsaparilla, 
to which was to be added four to six drams of potassium iodide. 
This was widely used by the medical profession for the secondary 
and late symptoms of syphilis. The acceptance of their extract of 
sarsaparilla by the medical profession is certified by the following 
resolution adopted by the Lebanon Medical Society of Lebanon, 
Ohio, October 29, 1849: “Resolved: That this society has entire 
confidence in the purity of the pharmaceutical preparations of the 
Shakers of Union Village, Ohio, and we heartily recommend their 
preparations to the profession, especially the extracts from the 
narcotic plants and of sarsaparilla.” 

The popularity of this preparation cannot be exaggerated; its 
reputed virtue carried it into the medical folklore of the masses. 
The extract was made by the Shakers and was marketed by agents 
in New York City and elsewhere. It was the great “blood purifier” 
from 1848 to well into the twentieth century. A circular advertising 
it reads as follows: 


Scrofulous diseases; this poison lurks in the body and attacks with im- 
punity, producing diseases of the kidneys, liver, and lungs—also the 
digestive and uterine apparatus, often producing such diseases as con- 
sumption, ulceration of the stomach, liver, and kidneys, biliousness, sores, 
tumors, erysipelas, salt rheum, blotches, pustules, boils, and pimples, as 
well as causing pains in the bones, side, head, and back, rheumatism, 
dyspepsia, female weakness, leucorrhea or whites, and pain and distress 
in the womb, emaciation, dropsy, and general debility. We recommend for 
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alleviation and cure a remedy that has been sold for sixty years and pre- 
scribed by our best physicians—The Shaker Original Extract of Sarsaparilla. 


I want to make clear that this copy was not written by the 
Shakers. I have come across a statement made by them in which 
they extolled the excellence of this preparation for its tonic virtues 
but cautioned that it was not a “‘cure all.” I have no doubt that they 
were embarrassed and distressed at the extravagant claims made by 
the energetic worldly promoters of their products. 

It is of interest to conclude this discussion of the ‘wonder drug” 
with an extract from the manuscript diary of Oliver C. Hampton, 
a member of Union Village: “On March 4, 1865, the Union 
Society lost by fire the Old North House and its contents which 
contained the tin shop, broom shop, carpenter shop, and sarsaparilla 
laboratory.” 

A very popular German proprietary preparation was Mother 
Seigel’s Curative Syrup. The formula was brought to this country 
in 1868 and was prepared and packaged by the Shakers as Seigel’s 
Syrup or Shaker Extract of Roots. It became very popular and was 
widely sold both here and abroad. A. J. White of 168 Duane Street 
was the New York agent for Seigel’s Syrup, as well as for Shaker 
Soothing Plasters and Shaker Family Pills. The latter was a 
cathartic and bore on the label the following statement: ‘Unlike 
many kinds of cathartic medicines, these pills do not make you feel 
worse before you feel better.” 

The Shaker Asthma Cure carried the still valid statement, “No 
disease is harder to cure.” An advertisement offering a number of 
testimonials concluded: “We offer the reasonable hope that the 
preparation will effect a cure, and a still greater possibility exists 
that it procure at least so much relief that you can breathe the free 
air of heaven without distress and be able to lie down and find 
rest in sleep.” The Shaker Hair Restorative carried the legend, 
“Gray hair may be honorable, but the natural color is preferable.” 

Ointments, porous plasters, skin lotions, cold creams, and lini- 
ments also were made by the Shakers, but they were less important 
than the Shaker preparations already mentioned. 

A word should be said of one manner of distribution of Shaker 
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herbs and medicinal products. In the early days the Shaker wagon 
was a frequent visitor to the towns, villages, and country homes 
throughout the eastern states. These wagons carried small pieces 
of furniture, certain dry goods, and other products of their shops, 
along with packaged garden seeds, packaged herbs, and, in time, 
their bottled medicines. The packaged garden seeds made a flourish- 
ing business. The seed business no doubt gave wide and favorable 
familiarity to the Shaker name and set a standard for excellence 
and reliability for their herbs and medicinal preparations as well as 
their other products. 

A recent visit was paid the Tilden Drug Company of New 
Lebanon, New York. This company is the oldest manufacturing 
drug house in America. it was founded in 1824 and carried on drug 
manufacturing contemporary with that of the New Lebanon Shakers 
situated a few miles distant. Through the kindness of William 
Gordon Cox, the president of the Tilden Company, the author 
met several persons who had close contact with the New Lebanon 
Shakers during the final years of their drug manufacturing. 

Mrs. Lois W. Rider, secretary of the company, recalls their 
activity since 1903. By that time the extensive extract business of 
the nineteenth century was greatly curtailed. They did however 
make inspissated watery extracts to which alcohol was added. 
Eldress Emma J. Neale was in charge of drug manufacturing. Their 
principal products were Brown’s Seven Barks and Shaker Extract of 
Veratrum Viride. According to her memory all drug manufacturing 
ceased about 1930. Robert Pick, superintendent of the Tilden Com- 
pany, confirmed these statements and added the information that 
the New Lebanon Shakers obtained from his company certain ex- 
tracts they had ceased to manufacture. 

Bill Reed, also of New Lebanon, was interviewed. His father had 
worked for years in the Shaker laboratory and Bill himself worked 
about the community when a boy and assisted in mixing and 
packaging Mother Seigel’s Syrup. In his time the only alcoholic 
extract produced was that of Veratrum Viride. He added: “The 
Shakers were lovely people to work for. They were industrious and 
peaceful. There was no quarreling.” 
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A few miles from New Lebanon is located the Old Chatham 
Shaker Museum. This institution is outstanding for its great variety 
of Shaker remains, presenting as it does every aspect of Shaker life 
and industry. A large room is given over to displaying considerable 
equipment and products of the New Lebanon Shaker drug industry. 
Here are a great variety of dried roots and herbs, herb presses, herb 
choppers, parts of a copper still, mixing tanks, and bottling equip- 
ment. Original packages of Corbett’s Extract of Sarsaparilla, Nor- 
wood’s Tincture of Veratrum Viride, Brown’s Seven Barks, and 
bottles containing the pearls of ether, chloroform, and turpentine 
are also to be seen. 

In approaching the end of this paper it is necessary to state that 
this is not an exhaustive account of Shaker medicines. The material 
presented has been drawn from many but not all sources. The 
records are both voluminous and widespread; much of it beyond easy 
access. Enough has been presented to demonstrate that Shaker herbs 
and Galenicals were for more than half a century widely accepted 
by both the public and the medical profession. They put into drug 
manufacturing the honesty, integrity, and sincerity of purpose that 
characterized their labors in other fields and made the name Shaker 
a guarantee of genuineness equal to the sterling mark on silver. 

Of the Shakers it cannot be said that their way of life or their 
labors were in vain. During their flourishing days, 1840 to 1880, 
they spread an influence for good out of all proportion to their 
numbers, and in these days of their diminishing membership their 
kindness, honesty, integrity, and wholesomeness are not forgotten. 
Careful and serious study of the Shakers has produced a shelf of 
books and the end is not yet. The ideals of Mother Ann, Whittaker, 
Joseph Meacham, and many other leaders are alive today, and the 
future will not fail to remember this romantic, social-religious and 
economic experiment. 





CORRESPONDENCE OF GUY M. BRYAN AND 
RUTHERFORD B. HAYES: ADDITIONAL LETTERS 


edited by Robert C. CoTNER and Watr P. MARCHMAN* 


A number of years ago Ernest William Winkler, who was then 
reference librarian and curator of Texas books at the University of 
Texas and an associate editor of the Southwestern Historical 
Quarterly, began the publication in that periodical of all available 
correspondence exchanged between the Honorable Guy M. Bryan 
of Texas and President Rutherford B. Hayes of Ohio, classmates at 
Kenyon College and lifelong friends. The correspondence extended 
from the post-Kenyon days in the 1840's until a few months pre- 
ceding the death of President Hayes in January 1893. The letters 
were published in installments beginning with Volume XXV, 
Number 2 (October 1921), and running continuously through 
Volume XXX, Number 1 (July 1926). An excellent introduction 
to the two men appeared with the first of the series of letters. 

Recently, about fifty-five additional Bryan-Hayes letters, un- 
published, including three written during their college days, have 
turned up in the Bryan Papers at the University of Texas and in 
the Hayes Papers at the Hayes Memorial Library. Except for a few 
whose contents are insignificant or general and substantially covered 
by other published letters, all appear here for the first time. 
Original letters are in the Hayes Memorial Library, Fremont, Ohio, 
unless accompanied by the symbol “TxU,” indicating location of 
the original in the Guy M. Bryan Papers at the University of Texas. 

The editors wish to take this opportunity to express their warm 
appreciation to Mr. Winkler and to Miss Winnie Allen, archivist 
of the University of Texas, and to Henry J. Caren, associate editor 
of the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, for their 
patient and unfailingly generous cooperation. 





*Robert C. Cotner is professor of history at the University of Texas. Watt P. 
Marchman is director of the Hayes Memorial Library at Fremont, Ohio. 
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BRYAN TO HAYES 


{Kenyon College} Gambier Ohio Mch 28%, [18}40 [1841] 
My Dear Rud:— 

First I must implore an excuse for my poor miserable pen. I ask none 
for myself, taking for granted that you know I would write an legible 
letter, had I a good pen to do it with, but as Trow! is away—away boiling 
sugar in the sugar camp, of sweet sugar Jane, my knife is dull & my head & 
hands duller, so that inclination, as well as necessity prompts me, to rest 
satisfied with what fortune has allotted me—a poor pen. 

I have studied some, read miscellaneously, & fished pretty considerably, 
always catching sufficient number of fish for a good meal. 

I have nearly finished the ‘‘Analytical outline” in Logic, & when I get 
through with it, I think I will go no further in its intricacies until next 
session. I am anxious to study some history as well as Logic this vacation. 
Indeed I have mentally resolved to do so, but how hard it is to fulfill these 
resolves. It is easy for a mind formed upon right principles, principles that 
teach duty—a nice distinction between right & wrong, to resolve upon a 
right course, but very hard at the same time, to cure the same mind, of 
long indulged habits. And you know my dear friend, that study, in its 
“strict sense,” I have but seldom followed, except it was occasionally in 
reading, for in truth do I believe at times, in reading history, & et cetera. 
I have studied hard; but as a general thing I have neglected this essential 
requisite of a student. Human resolutions partake of human constitution— 
they are weak & need external aid & support, the true wisdom is to find 
out & apply the remedy in time. But after long conflicts I have partly found 
out my weaknesses & one of the most prominent is hate of study. I say 
I have found this out, but the remedy I find is hard, very hard to apply, 
even harder to apply than it was to be discovered. Indeed everything appears 
leagued against me & my good resolves. Nature comes with her soporific 
influences & keeps me in Morpheus’ embraces till 8 0 c, or thereabouts, 
nearly every morning, & after I have risen the singing birds—budding 
trees, & beautiful morn, with a thousand associations all tend to carry 
me back, to my own adopted land—the land of the “Single Star’ & balmy 
clime,—to the home of my fond mother & dear friends. Think not my 
dear friend that this is the effusion of a romantic spirit. For of a truth 
Rud, I never witness a fine spring morning, but that I am filled with all 

1 Rowland Ebenezer Trowbridge (1821-1881), of Birmingham, Michigan, was a 


member of the class of 1841 at Kenyon. He became a congressman from Michigan. 
President Hayes appointed him commissioner of Indian affairs in 1880. 
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the emotions & ardent feelings, consequent upon a long absence from 
home, when the mind is carried back irresistibly as it were, to the scenes 
of other days, when every lineament of the features of those you love, & 
who are “far awa” ate so vividly painted in the imagination, that you 
almost realize their presence. But the picture soon vanishes, & I find I am 
in the Gothic walls of Kenyon, “a stranger in a strange land,” between 
whom & his “single star” many others of the mighty constellation glitter. 
Is it strange then, that feelings akin, first to pleasure then to sadness thus 
stealing o’re me, should divert my attention from study? 

No! it is not strange, but it is wrong, if not strange, for me thus to 
permit my mind to dwell upon the past & the future. Such thoughts, if 
they do not stimulate me to acquire shat, which I have heretofore failed 
in getting, it is my duty & should be my endeavor to extinguish. Besides 
what I have already enumerated, fishing, eating too much &c &c &c all 
keep me from study—study to too great an extent. 

My letter has not arrived, & I do not know whether I shall leave the 
Hill or not. I should like much, very much to accept your kind invitation 
& spend a few days with you. I would do this more cheerfully than I ever 
before accepted a similar invitation since I have been here. I do not 
exactly know why, but there is[,} Hayes[,} something in your offhanded 
& independent manner in doing everything, which makes me often think 
you were born under a southern sun (I know not that you will thank me 
for this remark). And this is the reason why I would accept your in- 
vitation more readily than those of others of a similar kind for I was 
(thank my destiny), born under a southern sun & have felt & can appre- 
ciate the openhanded welcome of southern hospitality. Far be it from me[,} 
Dear Rud{[,} to assert that the Northerners are not hospitable. The human 
heart is equally, all over the world, the “subject of much generous emotion” 
but in different places it shows itself in different ways, & the difference 
in the form of hospitality between the Northerners & Sth’r [Southerner] 
arises from a difference in their political conditions. The Sth’rs have their 
servants always about them & in sufficient numbers, hence their mode of 
life is nearly always the same, & to receive their friends forms a regular 
part of their system. With the North’r, from the absence of this large 
power of domestic service, hospitality becomes often difficult & formal. With 
the S’r it is free from care, with the Nth’r full of anxiety; with the Sth’r it 
seems to flow warm directly from the heart; with the Nth’r not unfrequently 
from duty. 

This is the distinction[,} my dear friend{,} I have drawn; it may not 
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be correct. I have I think found it so in many cases. And seldom have 
I enjoyed myself when gwartered upon another. You may have witnessed 
this feeling of mine in my first intercourse with you. Happy most happy 
am I to say that at least in one instance & that one in yourself, have I 
found Sth’n hospitality in K{enyon]} Cfollege}. I hope that I may, before 
I graduate have an opportunity of spending a few days with you & yours, 
who {have a} regard [for} ‘Social Obligations” & social hospitality. 

Trow is well & spends all of his time at the North section. He cannot 
study on account of his eyes. 

I am invited to the wedding of Miss Mary Fay. But I do not think cir- 
cumstances will permit me to attend. 

Rud, excuse this badly written letter. I am almost dying with ennui, or 
I would have been more particular in my composition. Write immediately 
on receipt of this. 

Yours affectionately 
Guy M Bryan 

Rutherford B Hayes 
Columbus 
Ohio 
Care of W™ A Platt? 


BRYAN TO HAYES 


{Kenyon College} Gambier Ohio April 2"4 1840 [1841] 
Dear Rud:— 

I received your letter just 5 min since (I must have a better pen than 
this). Well, I have a little better pen now—no! its agoing to fail me too— 
try again—‘Third time is a charm” I have often heard. The third trial 
in this case has made my pen a “‘scintilla’” better. You say my dear friend 
that you used self denial, when you wrote me. I assure you I do not use 
self denial now, in writing you, but have to contend with indolence, ‘that 
curse of curses.” But, I will tell you of what I at present deny myself, & 
then you can judge for yourself, knowing, & at the same time keeping in 
view, my great love of Texas. With your letter, I got out of the post office, 
two Texian [s/c} papers, the question with me (after reading your letter) 
was, shall I read my papers first, or write you, after a moments hesitation, 
I determined on the latter. And here ‘‘goes it,” with a full pen & a fuller 
sheet. 





2 William Augustus Platt (1809-1882), of Columbus, Ohio, was Hayes’s brother- 
in-law, having married Hayes’s only sister, Fanny Arabella, on September 2, 1839. 
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I am rejoiced to hear that you are enjoying yourself so well, but how 
could I think otherwise, when ‘“‘milk & mush” are to be had. I fished 
yesterday from morning, till night. At first I was very unsuccessful, but 
towards night fall, the fish commenced biting, & by sun down I had about 
30 very fine pan fish. I then marched up to Old Sawyers [Sawer's “‘bakery’’}, 
with Merriweather,’ (who fished with me) & had a fine supper of jumbles 
& eggs, and fish. This morning contrary to my expectation, I got up to 
breakfast, a little after the usual time, very unusual for me. I spent this 
morning (for it is now 2 oc P M) with Killin* at the Hall. He is truly 
a noble fellow. I always feel benefitted by a few hours intercourse with 
him. He is so intelligent & feeling, that one being with him cannot but 
partake in some measure of the goodness & beauties of his diversified mind. 
He charges me o’re & ore again, to study my Logic well. Study it, said he, 
even if in so doing, you have to neglect some of your other duties. What 
do you say about it? 

I have not received that letter & cannot therefore visit Columbus or 
Delaware® this vacation, but even if I should receive it in time, I could not 
come down from other & weightier reasons. Trow is still at Douglass’s.® 
Arad has come home. I spoke to Trow some days since, & advised him to 
visit you, but he said he could not do so. He is going out to some little 
town 12 miles hence, to deliver a temperance speech on next tuesday (today 
is thursday). You ask me if I am jealous of him. Oh no, I have no 
reason, even if he were making demonstrations in that quarter. My game 
lies lower down the country. “Ennui’’ was produced, in writing your letter. 
I thought of the pleasure I could have with you, & how I was debaring 
myself of it. This made me draw contrasts & I was quite melancholy by 
the time I had finished your letter, or if you cho[o]}se to have it so, I was 
dreadfully smitten with ennui. Taking all things into consideration, I get 
along here very well, but I could have the “Blues” most horribly had I 
not learned from you & my own common sense the utter folly of such 
feelings. 

Who has Miss Fay married? I know his name is Going, & lives in 
Cin{cinnati} but this is all I do know of him. Tell me something about him. 

Let me know how matters & things stand in Delaware. What is thought 


3R. H. Meriweather, of Cooksville, Arundel County, Maryland, was a classmate. 

4 Richard S. Killin, of Baltimore, Maryland, was a member of the class of 1840. 

5 Delaware, Ohio, was Hayes’s home, but he spent his vacations in Columbus after 
his sister’s marriage. 


6 Major David Bates Douglass (1790-1849), the first lay president of Kenyon. 
Before his time the Episcopal Bishop of Ohio had been ex-officio president. 
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(if anyone knows it) about Al’s engagement. Tell Lamb? to send up the 
money due for the cloths. 

Please keep a watchful & friendly, brotherly eye, for my sake, on 
Stephen.® I wrote him a few days since. Make him write me. 

The President & Old Sawyer is playing hob with the mud & stones, 
across the way,—in his garden I mean. How much does the Baby® weigh? 
Present my best wishes to your mother[,} sister & Mr. Platt. 

Write me soon 

Yours sincerely 
Guy 
Trow wrote you a few days since but did not direct to the care of W™ A 
Platt, on this account you may not have recd. 

This scrawl is little better than the other, a ‘‘scintilla’” of a difference. 

I have to read my Texas papers yet so excuse me for not writing more. 
, Guy 
Rutherford B Hayes 
Care of W™ A Platt Esq' 

Columbus 
Ohio 


BRYAN TO HAYES 


Delaware Mch 31*t 1842 

My Dear Rud 
I received your kind letter & ‘Xtra’ last evening. I had heard of the 
“Invasion’’\© before but not of so many particulars. You Rud have been to 
me a friend, a true friend{,} one on whose judgment I rely with the utmost 
confidence & one who would give advice with the intention only of sub- 
serving my true interests. I shall then[{,} dear friend{,} put your judgment 
to the test. You have seen the call maid by Texas for aid. As her citizen 
can I remain here; ?} As a patriot would it not be dastardly to do so? I am 





7 Alvan B. Lamb, of Delaware, Ohio, was Hayes’s first roommate at Kenyon. 

8 Samuel Stephen Perry was Guy M. Bryan’s hali brother. Perry was president of 
the Phi Zeta club at Kenyon in 1844. 

®Sarah Sophia, the first child of Hayes’s sister, Fanny Hayes Platt, was born 
October 5, 1840, and died June 15, 1841. 

10 Mexico threatened to regain Texas. On the sixth anniversary of the fall of the 
Alamo, March 6, 1842, Colonel Carrasco demanded the surrender of San Antonio to 
General Vasquez. Texans lighted powder-keg fuses and abandoned the town. Much 
of the Guadalupe Valley was soon deserted. Young Bryan could envision the panic 
and flight of women and children just as he had experienced them in the trying days 
before San Jacinto. He did not know, when he wrote, that the “re-conquest’”” had been 
only an extensive raid and the Mexican troops turned back to the Rio Grande. He 
remained at Kenyon to complete his course. 
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anxious & willing to go. You have frequently heard from me a recital of 
the events of 36. ‘Those scenes may be reenacted.” Who will protect my 
mother and my Brothers families! My Brothers have families. I have none. 
They are in the army. I am not. Ought I not to be there, & they with their 
families? 1 have much more to say, but the mail leaves in [a] few 
moments, & time will not permit. I shall leave here (if you do not come 
up before) on Saturday for Columbus to see you & get your advice in 
regard to the best course I can take. My mind is pretty well made up to go 
to Texas immediately. 1 shall wait 8 or 10 days longer for a letter which 
may be more definite. If I do not get a letter I shall go any how. 

In regard to “the Spring’ I am now in no humour to write or have I 
time to speak of it. “It does not appear to me strange that I should come 
here this vacation.” However we may talk on this matter at another time. 

Present my respects to your mother, Uncle & all of the family. 

I remain your ever devoted friend 

Guy 

I will come down before Saturday if I can get a conveyance. 


Mr Rutherford B Hayes 
Care of W™ A Platt 
Columbus 

Ohio 





Certain letters of Bryan’s beginning in January 1843,"* edited by 
Mr. Winkler, describe the conditions in Texas at the time of General 
Somervell’s expedition to the Rio Grande and the attack of Colonel 
William Fisher’s band on Mier, Mexico. Some letters relate to the 
War with Mexico, the slavery issue, and the nature of the Union. 

A member of congress from 1857 to 1859, Bryan was active in 
the congressional debates in 1858, as the following letter indicates. 





HAYES TO BRYAN 


Cin{cinnati} May 21*t 1858 
Dear Guy 
I saw George [W. Jones}? today and he tells me that you intend to go 


11 Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XXV (1921-22), 103-120. See also /bid., 
XXIII (1919-20), 112-140. 

12 George W. Jones (died, 1884), of Cincinnati, a Kenyon graduate, class of 1846. 
See Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XXV (1921-22), 198-221, passim. 
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home without coming to Cinci. I regret this very much. I had counted 
confidently on seeing you soon after the adjournment of Congress. A 
great deal of pleasant chat I am sure we could have about your observations 
made during the winter. I am pleased with your course as an M. C. You 
will not understand me to sanction your general views, but [for] having 
those views. You have acted with a good sense and good taste not usually 
exhibited, and conduct such as commands respect. I am not sure but you 
ought to have stood out with Gen’l Quitman to maintain in the best manner 
your position; but what you said probably accomplished all that could be 
done under the circumstances. Nothing is gained on either side by com- 
promises. I believe we agree on that. Most people in these central States 
now regard dissolution as an impossibility and it is merely a struggle to 
advance our respective views in the Union— 

We are living quietly and happily, interested but not disturbed or anxious 
in regard to the important affairs in which you are acting. I read every- 
thing in which your name is mentioned. I yesterday heard Corwin “Tom” 
argue a case in which the doctrines of the “Free love School” were mixed 
up. It was a glorious treat. He is as smooth[,} eloquent and witty as ever. 
What gifts he has! I am on the best of terms with him and enjoy his talks 
very much. Write me— 

As ever 
R B HayesT*¥ 





Probably the last direct contact Bryan and Hayes had with each 
other prior to the outbreak of the Civil War was the letter from 
Hayes dated May 8, 1861, published in the Southwestern Historical 
Quarterly, XXV (1921-22), 285-288. The new letters take up their 
friendship immediately after the war and during the years of Re- 
construction. During the war Biyarn had risen from private to 
colonel in the Confederate army, while Hayes became a brigadier 
general in the Union army. The depth of their friendship was re- 
vealed in an entry in Hayes’s diary, dated at Camp Green Meadows, 
West Virginia, July 18, 1862: 


After drill[,} a fine concert of the glee club of Company “A.” As they 
sang “that Good Old Word Goodbye” I thought of the pleasant circle that 
used to sing it on Gulf Pra{i}rie, Brazoria Cof[unty}, Texas. And now 
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{the circle} so broken—And my classmate and friend Guy M Bryan— 
where is he? In the Rebel army! As honorable and true as ever, but a 
Rebel! What strange and sad things this war produces—But he is true 
and patriotic whatever he is—Success to him personally.1% 


Not long after Appomattox, Bryan went to Washington. While 
there he wrote to Hayes. The following letter indicates the date and 
nature of Bryan’s earlier letters, which have not been found. 





HAYES TO BRYAN 


Cincinnati 30% Aug 1865 
Dear Guy 

Your letters were today recvd. forwarded [to} me from Washington D C 
thro Mr Ballinger'*—I am so glad to hear from you again. Uncle [Sardis 
Birchard}, [George W.} Jones, Long, [Dr. James T.} Webb & others 
often talk of you. I am ashamed that I have not written to you since the 
close of the War to say I was ready to do what you wish. The truth is I 
was not sure how you might feel—but it is all right. I will make this a 
personal matter & have no doubt it will all be as you wish. I fear there may 
be a good deal of delay—I hope not, but I have no doubt of the final 
success of your application. If Gov H{amilton}!5 does not forward the first 
one, send one to me—both & all. Don’t say “fees” again or I shall be 
angry— Your brothers, of course are included in my good wishes in this 
matter. I shall be surprised if we fail— 

I went in to the army at the beginning of the War & have been quite 
fortunate in my military Career—began as Majt of 234 Ohio Inf & became 
Brig Genl & I suppose have been Brevetted Maj Genl—left the service a 
few weeks ago when my men were mustered out. I was in Virginia under 
M°Lelland, Pope, & Sheridan—in many battles[,} wounded badly once & 
slightly often. During my absence I was without worry on my part[.} 
Elected a member of Congress from this City & shill be in Washington 
this winter as a member— My family are all well. We go to see Uncle 





13 Diary (manuscript) of Rutherford B. Hayes. Hayes Memorial Library. See also 
C. R. Williams, ed., Diary and Letters of Rutherford B. Hayes (5 vols., Columbus, 
1922-26), II, 306. 

14 William Pitt Ballinger (1825-1888), of Galveston, Texas, an able lawyer, was 
Mrs. Bryan’s brother-in-law. The Handbook of Texas (2 vols., Austin, 1952), I, 104. 

15 Andrew Jackson Hamilton (1815-1875), former congressman and staunch 
Unionist, became provisional governor of Texas in July 1865. 
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Birchard tomorrow—my family will remain until frost. I shall come home 
in a few days. 

Be patient—do not sacrifice your property. All will be well with you 
in a few weeks or months. Do not be anxious, if there should be some 
delay. My love to your wife. Tell me about your children & Stephen & 
your other brothers. I never saw a Texan soldier that I didn’t inquire of 
you. But I learned next to nothing. 

As ever your friend 
R B HayesTxU 





The year 1866 was an election year for Hayes. In the fall he was 
campaigning for reelection to congress, and on October 1 wrote to 
Bryan that he believed the people of the North were “resolved to 
adopt the Congressional plan of reconstruction. . . . If we succeed 
in the elections now pending don’t be deceived by Andy Johnson. 
. .. He don’t know the Northern people.”?® Bryan drafted a reply 
within the month but did not send it. The draft follows. 





BRYAN TO HAYES 


Galveston Oct 1866 
Dear Hayes 
Your letter of 18t inst came duly to hand—you write it in the midst of 
political battle—on the eve of an election in which you are personally 
deeply interested. Now that the din of strife at the polls is not so loud, & 
the dust is clearing away, I hope, I find you in a cooler mood & that you 
will look at facts as they are, & that your naturally just mind & patriotic 
heart will enable you to see both sides of the question. I feel that there is 
justice[,} right & magnanimity in the North, & that if it can only be reached 
that a wise solution of our difficulties may yet be obtained. You did not 
enclose to me your speech as you promised. I do not know your sentiments 
otherwise than from your letters & the general course of the party with 
which you are acting. I have thought & still believe you to be a Conservative 
Republican & not a follower of Thad Stevens & Wendell Phillips. 
I write to you not as a politician but as an old friend—your companion, 
classmate & friend in “‘life’s sunshiny hours” when our hearts beat in 
unison, and now (more than twenty four years since your valedictory to 





16 Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XXV (1921-22), 288-290. 
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the class) which all storms of earth have not divided—with the confidence 
of the recollections of the old halls of Kenyon & the sacredness of our 
friendship I sit down as in days of “Auld Lang Syne” & talk with you.— 
heed my talk, it is the language of truth—& of true friendship[.} But for 
our affection & mutual confidence I would not say one word on politics, 
for I should feel as the Southern people as a rule feel, indifferent— 
their honor & manhood they wish to preserve[;} as to the rest they are 
indifferent{,} made so by unwise treatment[{,} military rule & their 
helplessness.T*" 


BRYAN TO HAYES 


Hot Springs Arkansas 
May 5 1871. 
Dear Hayes 

I am here on account of my health—I have my wife & oldest child, an 
only son{,} with me. One of the results of the war to me is rheumatism & 
I am here for its cure. I may remain two months—less or more as the 
case may be—I then expect to visit upper Miss: & Canada for a purer & more 
rarified atmosphere. I would like to visit you & yours. I would like for your 
wife to know mine. I would like face to face, with sincerity & frankness[, to} 
get from you, the real views of those who have been legislating for the 
South; and I would like to tell you the ‘ruth in regard to my own State. 

If I can I will visit you & yours. I would like with you & your wife, & 
Uncle Birchard [to} visit our old Alma Mater. 

Write to me at this place care of proprietors of Hot Springs Hotel. 
This is a wonderful place & I expect excells all other Springs in the U S 
for its curative properties. 

I have always cherished affection for you, & although the people of my 
State has had so much to contend with, I have always cultivated the feeling 
& opinion that you, & such as you{,} did not know our condition & 
treatment & were deceived by the stories told for that purpose (Cceception). 
I want to have a free, honest talk with you ab.ve party, & prejudice, 
with truth & country only in view. Such a talk I have so long desired, & 
to have it, I would make a trip to Columbus. I have taken no part in 
politics, attended no political meetings of any kind or party, since the 
surrender. My views & feelings then are not warped by prejudice, pride of 
consistency or self love. If I know myself, I desire to look at & act in 
conformity with true statesmanship—meeting the requirements & citcum- 
stances that surround us, & environ the Country. Shall we meet before 
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I return to Texas? Present the sincere regards of my wife to yours, and 
take the same from both of us for yourself & children. 
Truly yours 
Guy M Bryan 
Gov R B Hayes 
Columbus 
Ohio 


BRYAN TO HAYES 


Brookville, Alabama 
July 19% 1871. 
Dear Hayes— 

I shall leave here on Monday next for Canada & will give you a passing 
call— My wife & son will on the same day I leave, go to Texas. My 
wifes Aunt (Mrs Clay) will accompany me to St Catherines (Canada). 
When I return from Canada I may stop longer with you. 

I have directed my telegrams & letters to be directed to your care. I 
shall only stop for a day in consequence of having my Aunt with me. 

Sincere regards to your wife & children 

Your friend &c 
Guy M Bryan 
P.S. Glad to receive your letter in reply to mine at Hot Springs. 


HAYES TO BRYAN 


STATE OF OHIO 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT 
Columbus, 25% July 1871. 
My Dear Guy: 

I returned yesterday after two weeks travelling with Uncle Birchard in 
New England. Very glad there is a prospect of meeting you soon. I write 
this fearing you have passed here without stopping, by reason of no reply 
to your letter. 

Dont fail to stop with us on your return. Take a hack at the Depot to 
my house direct. You will be heartily welcomed by my wife, if I happen 
_to be absent, which is not likely. We are all very well. Wife & boys all 
temporarily absent. 

Sincerely 
R B Hayes 
Hon Guy M Bryan 
St Catherines, CanadaT*0 
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BRYAN TO HAYES 


St Cat[h]}erines, Ont. 
July 31** 1871 
Dear Rud, 

I found here yours of 25‘. I thank you for its sentiments. 

For your late affectionate consideration & personal attentions, (every 
one of which I noticed) which I credit to your heart, & remembrance of 
other days, you have my fullest appreciation—their odour will long live & 
sweeten my friendship for you. 

Present my tender regards to your wife & children. I hope that they are 
with you, should I be able to return by Columbus I hope to meet with 
therm, & sit with them & you at your board. May you & them never know 
ought but peaceful happiness, protected by good laws made by your own 
race. 

Please send any letters, &c for me directed to your care to this place care 
of Beverly Tucker,17 until I direct otherwise. 

I found Ballinger[,} sister & her daughter here—Ballingers health has 
improved, & is improving. I shall stay here at least a week & perhaps longer. 
I may as I leave here give your Uncle a call. Cant say as yet. 

Sincerely yours 
Guy M Bryan 


BRYAN TO SARDIS BIRCHARD 


Eaton Rapids, Michigan 
August 20 187118 
Mr Sardis Birchard, 
My Dear Sir. 

On my way here I paid Rud. a visit—A charming one full of the old 
Spirit & affection of other days on both sides. He told me that you were 
in New England or I should have given you a call on my way to St. 
Catharines Canada, (where I spent 10 days). : 

Now I write this to inform you that I may leave this place in a week or 
ten days & if agreeable to you will make you a short visit. Let me know 


17 Nathaniel Beverly Tucker (1820-1890), Confederate agent from Virginia who 
worked for an exchange of cotton for bacon while on a Canadian mission in 1864. 
He was a nephew of the famous law teacher of the same name. Suspected of plotting 
Lincoln’s assassination, he did not return to the United States until 1872. 


18 Bryan visited Hayes at Columbus before going to Michigan. See Southwestern 
Historical Quarterly, XXVI (1922-23), 58-59. 
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your movements—when you will be at home? And if not there when 
I could call to see you? 

I wish to return home in Sept, perhaps the last of the month. I have 
several places to visit before I turn southward for Texas. 

My wife & son left for Texas on 25 of last month. I parted with them 
on {the} Miss. I have letters from them at home[;} all are well— I shall 
enjoy a visit to you very much, & would regret not seeing you before I 
return. 

Very Truly your friend &c 
Guy M Bryan 

P.S. Write me immediately on rcpt of this, for though I may remain here 
a week or more, yet I am liable to leave in a few days, should I find the 
waters not agreeing with me. Direct to Eaton Rapids Mich, care of Frost 
House. When I leave here I wish to go directly to you, or I shall be too 
far away to return to see you. 


BRYAN TO HAYES 


OLIVER HousgE, 
Toledo, O., August 318t 1871 
Dear Rud. 

I shall leave here in the morning for Milwaukee Wis.; shall be back in 
a few days. Please send my letters to this place care of Lee & Brown. I 
shall be very glad to hear from you on my return. I am trying to make 
an exchange of 6000 acres of land on Oyster Creek, (below & adjoining 
my brother Austin’s place, where your uncle killed the leopard cat,) for 
unimproved property near to this city. 

Mr Pomeroy?® under the direction of Frank Hurd will be my negociator. 
You have an idea of the richness of the soil, &c and if you can aid me you 
would confer an obligation. I would like to have here an interest, & we 
could pull together—& what the future would bring forth no one can now 
tell. Brown?® is away and I rely on Frank Hurd a gentleman. 

Sincerely yours, 
Guy 

P.S. A canal connects Galveston Bay with Brazos crossing Oyster Creek. 





19 George Eltweed Pomeroy, Sr. (1807-1886), of Toledo. For biographical sketch, 
see John M. Killits, ed., Toledo and Lucas County, Ohio, 1623-1923 (3 vols., Chicago, 
1923), II, 37. 

20 James M. Brown (1835-1909), of the Toledo law firm of Lee & Brown. Bio- 
graphical sketch in Harvey Scribner, ed., Memoirs of Lucas County and the City of 
Toledo (2 vols., Madison, Wis., 1910), I, 489-491. 
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Steamboats navigate canal to Brazoria & Columbia on Brazos river from 
Galveston. lower line of my land is 3 miles from canal & Oyster Creek all 
through the tract is navigable[,} having as you will recollect from 12 to 
15 ft water. This land is 50 miles by water from Galveston. 


BRYAN TO HAYES 


Waukesha Wis: 
[Between September 1 and 16, 1871} 
Dear Rud. 

I received your letter, (by the hands of Col Neil?!) with letters en- 
closed. I thank you for the letters. I do not understand your reference to 
your eyes. Are you suffering, or when did you suffer from your eyes? I 
am ignorant if I ever knew. 

I thank you kindly for your disposition in regard to my proposed trade 
in Toledo. I left my matters in the hands of Hurd & Pomeroy. The latter[,} 
a real Estate man to whom Hurd introduced me—Brown was not at home, 
but I left a letter for him, & he has written to me & said that he would 
assist me. Lt Gov [John C.} Lee his partner called to see me on the 
evening previous to my departure for this place, he too had been absent 
from the city. When I leave here I shall go through Toledo to N York. 
If you have nothing better to do, & you could meet me there, I cannot 
tell you how glad I would be to see you. I want you to answer my letter 
written from your Uncles.?? 

I enjoyed myself with your Uncle & young folks very much. I did not 
know myself how tender my regard for your Uncle was until I saw him 
again. We were together all the time, & we did enjoy ourselves. 1 love 
him as a dear old friend of my youth, as the father of my dearest friend 
at College. He was unreserved & free in his thoughts & feelings with me, 
and when we parted I felt it was not for the last time. 

Sincere regards to your wife, & Rud, 
. Yours, 
G. M. B. 

Write immediately. Write immediately & I will get the letter here. The 
waters here are doing me good, I think I[{f} you will meet me I will 
telegraph you when I leave here; & await your coming. 





21 John Baldwin Neil (1842-1902) was Governor Hayes’s private secretary between 
1870 and 1872. 

22 Bryan’s letter dated Fremont, Ohio, August 29, 1871. Southwestern Historical 
Quarterly, XXVI (1922-23), 60-62. 
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BRYAN TO HAYES 


Galveston Dec 19% 1874 
Hon R B Hayes, 
Dear Hayes 

I received a letter [a} short time since from Mr Platt, who wrote that 
he thought he should come out this winter on account of his health, & 
to see Texas & perhaps make investments[.}] I replied to him at once. If 
he comes out can’t you come too? I am very sorry that I am not keeping 
house so that I could invite you to it, but since the death of my wife, I 
live with my children who are with their Grandmother Mrs Jack & their 
aunt Mrs Ballinger; in order to be with them I have a room at Ballingers 
& make that my home. I told Platt frankly what I thought of the climate 
of Galveston, & the coast. San Antonio is a fine climate, & has greatly 
improved since you were there, it has now at least 15,000 people, & good 
houses hotels &c. I think Galveston will please both of you & it is a 
growing place. My brother Austin whom I met in Houston two days since 
told me he had written you in regard to the sale of his old place, where 
he lived when you were in Texas. I know of no better tract any where, 
& he is now involved, & is compelled to sell property to relieve himself, 
& it can be bought at a bargain, such a bargain that if I had the money I 
would buy it myself & I greatly regret that I cannot sell land elsewhere to 
make the purchase. it is certainly one of the finest tracts of land I ever 
saw & there is navigation all through it—connected by canal with Galveston 
only about forty miles distant. 

On the 12‘ of next month our Legislature meets. I do not think we 
will be in session long, as we will call a constitutional convention. Rud 
are we done with the Negro? Are you not satisfied by this time he is not 
fit to govern himself without the government of the white man? Will the 
Northern people force the negro question, & social equality upon us with 
the view to get the exciting question up again for another canvass? Let us 
have peace for God{’s} sake, & dont ruin the South for party purposes. 

Mrs. Perry is now in Galveston, her health has been growing worse since 
Stephens death, but since she came here her health has improved. She 
thinks that she will be able to return home in a week much improved. 
My brother Austin lives in Washington County not far from Col Gillespie's 
place, & Joel?* lives at his old place. he plants sugar, & has made a good 
crop this year. Ed Austin lives in Galveston, has done well & has a de- 





23 William Joel Bryan (1815-1903) was another brother of Guy’s. 
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lightful family of children, oldest a daughter & grown. his wife has been 
dead about 18 months. He is a lawyer, & has made: money. My children 
are well. Give my regards to your wife & children. 
As ever sincerely 
Yours, 
Guy M Bryan 

P.S. Please send me a copy of the late Constitution you voted on, for it 

may be of use in making ours. 





Bryan was pleased that the Republicans nominated Hayes for the 
office of president in 1876, but candidly gave his reasons for sup- 
porting Governor Tilden of New York, the Democratic nominee. 
The many letters that are known to exist for the period from the 
nomination of Hayes at Cincinnati in June 1876 until the inaugu- 
ration in March 1877 and Hayes’s invitation to Bryan to visit him 
for consultation, are to be found in the Southwestern Historical 
Quarterly, XXVI (1922-23), 287-316, and XXVII (1923-24), 
52-59. 





BRYAN TO HAYES 


Galveston Mch 24 1877 
Dear Rud. 

On my return from the country I find yours of the 13 inst. Heartfelt 
thanks for your very kind invitation, prized by me as evidence of affection 
& confidence. J wil] “think of it.” If I go, I may go through N Orleans, 
to see myself the condition of affairs there. I have no doubt but for the 
newspapers one could be in the city & not know that there was any other 
than the Nichols government, unless he went near Packard. My vnder- 
standing is that Nichols & his authority is recognized all over -the state, & 
the State government quiet'y discharging its duty: 

Will you please comply with the request made on accompanying sheet. 
[Sheet missing] 

Sincerely Your Friend 
Guy M Bryan 





Bryan accepted Hayes’s invitation to come to Washington. He 
stayed at the White House for about two weeks during the latter 
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part of April 1877 as guest and adviser to the president, and was a 
guest on a second visit in October 1878. 

The governor of Texas, Richard Hubbard, wrote a long “un- 
official” letter to President Hayes on April 7, 1877, recommending 
that Bryan be appointed minister to Mexico. Bryan knew of the 
suggestion, for he wanted the office. The president did appoint him 
a member of the board of visitors to the United States Military 
Academy for 1879, but he did not accept.** 





BRYAN TO MRS. HAYES 


Galveston Dec 29% 1879 
My Dear Mrs Hayes, 

Betty Ballinger my niece has written her family of your kindness to 
her—I thank you for this. I appreciate fully your friendship, & the friend- 
ship of Mr Hayes as evidenced to me since you have been in the Executive 
Mansion. 

In this last instance you do me as well as my niece a favor. Betty is a 
cultured noble woman, worthy of the notice of yourself & my friend the 
President. It would be very gratifying to me should she return the friend 
of both of you. 

I hope that the changes on the political Chip-board may bring forward 
Mr Hayes for the Presidency—I do not believe the Country could do better 
than re-elect him. His administration in the main, has gained him the con- 
fidence of many good men in the South. He certainly has much stronger 
claims on the people of the Southern States than Genl Grant. I say this 
here to you, because of the Extra Session & its consequences, so that both 
of you may know that they have not altered my appreciation of & con- 
fidence in him. Many things have recurred on both sides that he & I 
deprecate, & would have averted if we could. I know his sense of justice 
& correct feelings, and I believe 1 understand & appreciate his position. 
It would afford me great pleasure to support him for the Presidency. 

My little Hally has never forgotten the pleasure of her visit to you, 
& often speaks of Fanny & Scott.?5 

With Sincere regards I am respectfully Yours &c 
Guy M Bryan 


24 See Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XXVII (1923-24), 63-64, 327-328, and 
XXVIII (1924-25), 75-77. 

25 Fanny and Scott Hayes were children of President and Mrs. Hayes, in their 
early teens. 
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BRYAN TO HAYES 


Private 
Galveston Nov 4 1880 
Dear Rud. 

I went to Va. with Hally in [the} month of Sept. & returned here a few 
days since. I spent six weeks with my daughter Laura (who will be 
seventeen in February) leaving Hally at school with her, so that I have 
now only my little boy Guy with me. Willie is in Brazoria Co. I leave 
tomorrow to meet him and confer as to our future. I must try to make 
a home in the country, preparatory to getting my children together as I 
cannot afford to live any longer in this city. 

I positively refused to let my name go before the county convention, 
and I am now out of politics. I will be in Jan. next sixty years old & have 
to commence life anew for the benefit of my children. In politics I want 
peace, which I had hoped you would have brought us. You did a great 
deal in that direction, but you were not sustained by either Section as you 
deserved. I did my part{;} would I could have done more. This brings me 
to filling the vacancy caused by the recent death of Judge [Thomas H.} 
Duval of the Western Judicial District. If you will not go out of your 
party appoint E M Pease[;} he is the best one you can select. If you will 
go out of the party several good names could be selected. Men like [John} 
Hancock, [C.S.} West & others. It has been intimated to me that Pease 
would take the place if it was offered to him; his home is in Austin—(it 
is also the residence of Hancock and West). Had you returned earlier 
from your Western trip I would have visited you. I am glad you made it, 
for while it must have been full of interest to you & Mrs. Hayes, it was 
gratifying to the people of the Pacific that the President & wife were 
among them. 

Grant I suppose is destined by Conkling & Co. for the next presidential 
Candidate. You know long ago I had fixed upon you as successor of 
Garfield. No one can tell now what course events will take, but if you 
will pursue a liberal course with Southern men & make the most of your 
opportunities this winter by cultivating them, there is no telling what may 
happen in regard to yourself. If the Democrats could not succeed with such 
a man as Genl. Hancock I dont know with whom they could succeed in 
future under their present organization. The old Whig party might be 
revived; under that name men from the North & South might rally and 
act together without wounding sensibilities of any one, & thereby form 
a National party. 1 throw out these suggestions for your reflection. My 
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post office will be here until I inform you otherwise. I would like to hear 
from you. 

Present my sincere regards to Mrs. Hayes & other members of your 
family. 

As ever yours, 
Guy M Bryan 

P.S. I have some tracts of land that I must sell. If you have any friends 
who want to invest in Texas lands, fertile soil & good titles refer them 
to me if you please. No better investments could be made if parties will 
wait a while, for their advance in prices. 


BRYAN TO HAYES 
Galveston May 8/81 
Dear Rud. 

I have yours— I am glad to know that you take so kindly to home & 
old ways. After all Rud these are our best ways, & bring most happiness. 
There is that within us that wish change, & desire the excitement of society 
such as is found in position & with power—but after all, when we think 
of six feet of dirt is all that we want here in the end, how much better 
it is for the true philosopher & good citizen to make home, sweet home 
dearer[,} lovlier [sic} & better than all other places. I trust that your wife 
will be as content to show the good taste, good feeling & good sense at 
her private home that she manifested in the home of the U S—the White 
House. Fanny, your rose-bud & pet{,} Hally writes me corresponds with 
her. I hope they may be the friends their fathers have been from their 
early youth. I have just received by this mail information that Hally is 
the first case of measles in school, taken 4th inst. she is doing well & 
Laura is separated from her. Laura has never had measles. I fear the 
after sickness or effects of measles. I am anxious & troubled about my 
daughters—so far away, but I have no doubt that they will be cared for. 
Laura has never had the measles. I expect when you hear from me again 
I shall be somewhere in Va Yet I am compelled to remain away on 
account of business, but my sensitive & affectionate nature is put under 
a great strain to submit to what duty requires of me. And as soon as I 
can I think it not improbable I may be on my way to Hollins Institute— 
where my darlings are. I will then perhaps get some cheap place in the 
mountains & take them there with me. 

I saw the death of old Trow announced. Poor old Trow, he is one of 
the few of our old set that I felt like I could always grasp the hand with 
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the confidence & affection of old. I wish I could have looked into his 
eyes & face again before he bade adieu to the sun & flowers of earth. 
Peace be to his soul. You ask me to visit you. I would like to do so but 
Rud I cant do now what I want to do, my means are so limited. You 
cannot realize this & how cramped I have been. Before the war I was 
wealthy[;} now I am poor, & have to study economy. 

I am glad your neighbor thinks so well of Texas & her people, of 
course what he says is ¢rue but how many of our Congressmen from the 
North & others on high places preach differently. They speak of the 
“solid-South,” when their course solidifies us, & always will solidify us 
until they Jet us alone, then on practical material questions we will divide. 
I am very glad you met with this gentleman & got the truth from one you 
would believe. I think you have always taken what I have said with a 
discount—especially after the few first months of your administration. 

It is so difficult to get at the facts, & so difficult for Northern men to 
value & understand the character of men who approach them (at the 
North) as Republicans & friends of the Negro. If Southern men do attempt 
to state the truth they are prejudiced—so I am glad you have seen one of 
your own citizens who is willing to see & judge without prejudice. With 
sincere regards to Mrs Hayes & love to Fanny & Scott I am 

As ever Your friend 
Guy M Bryan 
P.S. I have been away & have been suffering with sore eyes, or your 
letter would have been answered sooner. 


BRYAN TO HAYES 


Hollins Inst. 
Botetourt Springs, Va. 
August 20%, 81 
Dear Rud. 

I thank you for yours of the 13% inst. 

I wish much to visit you, but the private reasons I have heretofore given 
you for not having visited you before you left Washington still embarrass 
me. I am glad to know that the President's course will be as you represent. 
I have desired & do earnestly desire his recovery, & however much we 
deplore his condition, yet I hope much benefit to the country from his 
affliction & sufferings[,} as to his administration of affairs[,} should he re- 
cover, (which I now very much doubt.) 

I am glad you refer to the course pursued towards my nephew. My in- 
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formation from Washington is that he was removed by the interposition of 
Gov. [E. J.} Davis, [J. C.}] DeGress & other Republicans from Texas at 
Washington, because, he was not a Republican. He is poor, & the only one of 
the family of Stephen F. Austin, (the founder & father of Texas,—whose 
last words were on 27th Dec. 1836, ‘“Texas is annexed I know it. Archer 
told me so; he saw it in the papers.”), who held an appointment under U. S. 
Gov't. The people of Brenham of all classes signed a recommendation to the 
Post Office Dept. that he was most acceptable to them, & that his office was 
well conducted. If reported by special agent it was done because he was 
not a Republican. 1 know the Senators of Texas are his friends, & that 
Post Master General [James} promised Senator [Richard] Coke that he 
would not disturb him until he consulted him. Senator Coke saw him 
especially on this subject before he left Washington for Texas. I wrote the 
President on the subject & requested that action on his case should be 
delayed until he could see the Senators. I say this much because you refer 
to it, as you do in your letter. After speaking of Garfield, you say “‘on 
the other question I feel great hope.” I do not know what you refer to. 
I thank you sincerely for your kind invitation to me & mine to visit you, 
but I fear that I shall not be able to accept it. Write me to this place again. 

My sincere regards to your wife. Hally sends same & to Fanny. 

Your friend 
Guy M Bryan 
P.S. I saw account of death of Geo. Jones, Jr. I wrote his father at once. 


BRYAN TO HAYES 


Bryan Place, Wharton County Nov 8t®/83 
Dear Rud, 

Many thanks for your kind letters to serve Betty. I received & enclosed 
them to her father & I got a letter from him to-day expressing his thanks 
to you &c. 

I hope you are mistaken about the party view that will be taken in regard 
to appointment of Judge, as I trust you will be in regard to the blunders of 
Democratic leaders. I admit however that these blunders have been made, 
& of late years too great a tendency that way. 

A change of Party rule would I have no doubt be of benefit to the 
Country{.] I think a change is needed to purify your party & to test mine. 
Prosperity does not bring out the best qualities of man, adversity tries, 
elevates & enobles. I think the real & important difference between the two 
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parties is in the form of government each advocates. Yours centralizing, 
mine home or State rule, recognising & maintaining al] the powers of the 
general government. I think the teachings of Democratic principles lead 
to the perpetuation of our constitutional government, Republican to chang- 
ing that government to a stronger one than now provided for by the 
Federal Constitution & to the curtailment of powers of local or state 
government. ere, is the real & important differences. All other differences 
are of the hour & live & die with it. Present my regards to your wife & 
children. 
As ever yours 
Guy M Bryan 


BRYAN TO HAYES 


Bay Lake Galveston Co 
Nov 1*t 1884 
Dear Rud, 

I was gratified to receive yours after the visit of Miss Betty & Guy. 
I was delighted that you & Mrs Hayes were pleased with my pet boy, I think 
him a /ittle gentleman{.} I have (as I wrote you) done my best on him. 
He has been my companion for years,— He is truthful, honorable & trust- 
worthy in everything to the extent of his experience & information. He 
was staying with my brother Austin last winter going to a private school 
near. When I was there before he left my brother said to me—‘I never 
saw such a boy as Guy. no matter how much he desired to do anything 
if he thought his father did not wish him to do it, no persuasion or 
temptation could induce him to do it—he is devoted to his father.” He 
writes me that you & Mrs Hayes have invited him to spend the Christmas 
with you. I have written him to do so. I want Scott & him to know each 
other. 

In a few days it will be decided who will be President. I see that you 
support Blaine, I suppose on the ground that he is the nominee of your 
Party. Reform we need—Purification is necessary for the health of the body 
politic. I believe in the Jeffersonian construction of the Constitution, & with 
me this is Democracy—all else are side issues living & dying with the day. 
I wish to preserve the form of government bequested to us by our fore- 
fathers. If this is not a desirable one after trail, & progress of events, 
lets change it in the way provided by the Constitution, & not by silent 
stealing from the States, & people of the States powers, & conferring them 
on the Departments of the general Government. 
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I am of course for Cleveland.2® He was in my mind when I wrote you 
shortly after his election as Gov. that the next nominee of the Democratic 
Party would be a young & mew man. You may recollect the letter. 

Give my love to Mrs Hayes & your children, especially to Fanny. 

As ever Your friend 
Guy M Bryan 

P.S. My health is bad & has been since last winter. I am suffering 
with Catarrh & contemplate leaving for medical aid. My P O is Shoal 
Point, Galveston Co. 


BRYAN TO HAYES 


Durazno Brazoria Co Texas 
June 29% 1889 
My dear Rud. 

I have read [of} the death of your beloved wife, & my friend. I have 
passed through the same great sorrow, & I can, & do feel for & with you. 
I knew her well & loved her much. You know she called me brother, 
always recognising the ties between you & me and those that bound us as 
sister, brother. No more will I see her & enjoy her bright loving smile & 
winning ways. She is gone from us but not forever. 

I know you too well to say anything of how to bear your loss. Of 
course you will do this rightly. I wish I were with you for awhile. My 
identification with you—your Mother, sister, uncle & Mr Platt{;} my 
presence at this moment of your great loss would I think be comforting. 
They have all gone—you and I are still here—while here lets do our 
part in all things well. 

God grant you peace & comfort from what remains to you. 

I write this at my brother Joels residence, the old place you once knew 
so well. In a few days I will return to Galveston. My P. O. is Galveston, 
when not there my letters are forwarded. My brothers Joel & Austin (who 
are both with me) send their heartfelt sympathies. About two weeks since 
my brother Austin lost his wife; he is in fit mind to feel with you. 

Your devoted friend 
Guy M Bryan 

Love to all your children. Hally is in Virginia. I hope she will write 

Fanny. 





26 Grover Cleveland (1837-1908), of New York, became the first president from 
the Democratic party since Andrew Johnson. 
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HAYES TO BRYAN 


Spiegel Grove 
Fremont, O. 
15 Dec. 1890 
My Dear Guy: 

The approach of the holidays, the close of the year, and of the anni- 
versary of the weddings of Birchard,?7 and of his father and mother, recalls 
old times and scenes and friends! I am hungry to hear from you, if only 
a word. Also of your young folks—your brothers Joel and Austin and 
their families. 

My boys, my daughter, and the two grandsons are all well, doing well. 
I am not sure whether I sent you the In Memoriam of Lucy by her school, 
or the one by the Missionary Society of which she was President. I find a 
melancholy pleasure, very great Satisfaction indeed, in meditation and read- 
ing about her. Time is burying the anguish, and the good and happiness 
connected with her are growing in my thoughts and recollections. I keep 
myself busy with things that seem for the welfare of those around me. 
God bless you. 

Ever Ever Sincerely 


Rutherford B. Hayes 
Hon Guy M Bryan?*0 


HAYES TO BRYAN 


THE JOHN F. SLATER FUND 
Office of the President?® 
Fremont, Ohio, 16 April 1891 
My Dear Guy: 

I am very glad to get your letter, and to find that you, your family and 
your brothers are in health. I congratulate you on the family event. Be sure 
to urge Laura and Mr Parker to visit us en route to Washington. Toledo 
and Chicago are on the way to everywhere, and from either place on the 
Lake Shore RR they can stop over here going East. There are two Divisions 
of the Lake Shore RR. One passes nearer the Lake—the Northern, and the 





27 Birchard Austin Hayes (1853-1926) was President Hayes’s first son. 

28 As ex-president, Hayes was active in veterans affairs, prison reforms, and edu- 
cational matters. He was particularly interested in encouraging education in the South. 
He served as president of the John F. Slater Fund from its organization in 1882 until 
his death, and was a trustee of the Peabody Fund, 1877-93. 
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other—the Southern passes through this Town. Let the young people 
arrange to stay some time here. I send you, with pleasure the desired 
letter of introduction to Mrs Gray. I am not well acquainted with her. 
Her younger sister is the favorite among the daughters of the Judge, 


our friend. 

The ten years since I left W{ashington} has modified the public feeling 
towards me and my administration. I am well received, where once there 
was decided hostility. The Democratic City Council of Boston by a unani- 
mous vote invited me to deliver the address on Gen. Sherman. This in part 
was due to our well known intimacy, but it shows also a kinder feeling 
towards me. I send you a talk made before a fine and enthusiastic audience 
in Cleveland Monday evening. The truth is I must keep busy at Something 
that engrosses my thoughts or I should get morbid. I keep a docket of 
engagements and it is always well filled. Education—Soldier meetings— 
Prison Reform and old Settlers—pioneer gatherings—local history, and the 
like, are my topics. My table is piled high with invitations after a brief 
absence. To say no becomes a necessity. Something too much of this. My 
regards to your brothers when you meet them. 

The only change in my household, I hope is temporary. My third boy, 
Rutherford, is a good business man, cashier of a savings bank. The Grippe 
and confinement have been too much for him. He has dropped work for 
his health sake, and gone to Columbus, Chillicothe, Lexington, &c &c. He 
will keep out for some time, possibly all Summer, or longer. 

Yes, yes, we will not drop our relations of more than fifty years growth! 
God bless You and yours! 

As Ever 
Sincerely 
Rutherford B. Hayes 
Hon Guy M. Bryan 
&c &c 

P.S. I send also a Soldier speech made last week at Toledo. 

H. 

Please present my kindest regards to Mrs Ballinger and the young ladies, 
It is a great gratification to hear that Mrs. B. is fully restored to health. 

As Ever 
R. B, H.7*0 
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HAYES TO BRYAN 
Spiegel Grove 
26 (Sunday) June 189279 
My Dear Guy: 

I returned last night weary Enough. Had attended three Colleges the 
Commencement week. But the 50th year out of Kenyon was the star! No 
other of our class-mates present. Six of the nine are living, an unusual 
proportion. All room-mates and all bosom cronies except you have gone to 
the other side! I send you a newspaper notice of the affair. My principal 
paragraph was given to you, with heartful words feebly telling your worth 
and character. I am sorry they were not reported. What other friendship 
has been so long lived? All well. With old time feelings, as ever, 


Rutherford B. Hayes 
Hon Guy M. Bryant? 


HAYES TO BRYAN 


Spiegel Grove 
27 Nov. 1892 
My Dear Guy:— 

I have had my chil.[dren} & gr. chil. at home for Thanksgiving. A 
fine lot of young people they are. It naturally reminded me of you & 
yours. Ever since I met your delightful daughter, Mrs P. of W. I have 
had it in mind to write you a letter of congratulation. But New York and 
Chicago, and other urgent things have postponed it. We met on the 
cars thronged with the G.A.R. people leaving Washington, and had a 
most interesting—to me at least—time posting up about you, your children 
and all the rest of your relations in Texas. Two or three weeks afterwards 
at Chicago my dau. Fanny and I were at the Chicago affair, and for all 
practical purposes were the guests of Col Abner Taylor®® & his wife. We 
were at the Grand Pacific Hotel but in charge of Col Taylor, who proved 
a most capital guardian and friend through the crushing time of the 
Columbian Opening. He and his wife told us a great deal about Texas— 





29 The last letter published by E. W. Winkler was that of Hayes to Bryan, dated 
April 10, 1892. Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XXX (1926-27), 73-74. 

80 Abner Taylor (1829-1903), of Chicago, formerly of Ohio, was one of the asso- 
ciates of John V. and Charles B. Farwell, who formed a Chicago syndicate to build 
the capitol building at Austin in exchange for three million acres, which became 
the XIT Ranch. For Taylor's difficulties with the Texas attorney general, see Robert C. 
Cotner, “Attorney General Hogg and the Acceptance of the State Capitol: A Re- 
appraisal,” in West Texas Historical Association Year Book, XXV (1949), 50-74. 
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particularly about Velasco and the new hopes that are coming to your old 
neighborhood. They sound well posted about you & your brothers. I trust 
all that is now anticipated looking to the prosperity of that part of Texas 
will be fully realized. 

You are naturally gratified by the great victory of your Party in the 
late election. I regard Mr. Cleveland with much favor, and entertain no 
fears of serious calamities, except as they follow of necessity upon radical 
change of policy. Free Trade, whether wise or otherwise as a general and 
original policy would no doubt precipitate panic & distress if rashly pushed, 
and a return to State banks would be a stupid folly; but with a firm and 
steady head, such as Mr. C. carries, I look for moderation and con- 
servative conduct. 

My visit to Washington was the first (except for a few hours taken up 
with the Garfield funeral) since I left it almost twelve years ago. Some 
things were painful. Lucy was not with me! Part of my duty was to place 
a Monument over my favorite commander, Gen. [George} Crook. But 
many things were most gratifying. I was overwhelmed with attentions, 
often in quarters not anticipated. Of course, I knew it meant nothing im- 
portant in many respects, but it was altogether of a kind and extent that 
touched me. 

It is with satisfaction that I enclose an account of the burial of a Con- 
federate soldier by the Post of the Grand Army to which I belong, & by the 
Veterans Sons of which my youngest son was captain before he left to live 
in Cincinnati. (I was absent from home and personally I had nothing to 
do with it.) But it is a refreshing incident—With old time love. As Ever 
Rutherford B. Hayes 


Hon Guy M. Bryan.T*? 


HAYES TO BRYAN 
Spiegel Grove 
16 Dec 1892 
My Dear Guy:— 
I have just written to the Governor of Texas*! in reply to a letter from 
him that I hope to be able in February to visit Texas, with Dr Curry? 


31 James Stephen Hogg (1851-1906). Governor Hogg hoped to interest the trustees 
of the Slater and Peabody funds in aiding education in Texas. 

82 Jabez Lamar Monroe Curry (1825-1903), of Alabama, had been agent of the 
Peabody Fund since 1881. In 1890 Hayes secured him as agent also of the Slater Fund. 
For biographical studies of Curry, see Dictionary of American Biography, IV, 605-606, 
and Jessie Pearl Rice, J. L. M. Curry, Southerner, Statesman and Educator (New York, 
1949). 
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in the interest of the Education Funds, which are in part under our charge. 
Of course going to Texas means seeing you again. No tour of my life has 
left sweeter recollections in my memory than the visit with Uncle Birchard 
forty four years ago! It is recalled with sadness too. Lucy had not then 
entered into my life, although even then her radiant smile and glorious 
eyes were often floating before me! I may fail to realize my wishes, but 
I do hope to clasp hands with you, and that before the Spring comes again. 
As Ever 
Rutherford B. Hayes 
Hon. Guy M. BryanT*¥ 


BRYAN TO HAYES 


Quintana Dec 23" 1892 
Dear Rud 
I hope that you will get this on Christmas day with your children around 
you. To you & them I send greetings; they come from your life long 
friend with a heart full of love & memories of the past. Next 12th Jan I 
will be 72 years of age (older than you). How long my old friend it has 
been since we were boys together! I read with satisfaction & delight your 
letter from Chicago & your recent one that you may visit Texas in Feb. 
Let me know of your movements & I will try & meet you. 
As ever your friend 
Guy M Bryan 





Here the known correspondence ends. President Hayes died at 
Spiegel Grove, January 17, 1893, before his planned trip to Texas. 

For some the ‘Road to Reunion” was difficult and long, but these 
Kenyon College men began the journey together soon after 
Appomattox. They made reunion easier for their friends and com- 
rades in arms on both sides. 

Guy M. Bryan’s death occurred at Austin, Texas, on June 3, 1901. 





EARLY DAYS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF DAYTON: 
EXCERPTS FROM THE CHRONICLES OF NAZARETH 


edited by GEORGE RUPPEL, S.M.* 


“The Chronicles of Nazareth” is a manuscript history of the first 
thirty years of the present University of Dayton. It was written by 
Brother John A. Brueck in the latter years of the nineteenth 
century as an informal record of the Society of Mary in America 
and of the school for boys begun at Dayton in 1850. The 
“Nazareth” in his title comes from the name given to the hundred- 
acre farm on the outskirts of Dayton where the central house for 
the order was established and the school started. The excerpts 
reproduced below are taken from the first pages of Brother Brueck’s 
“Chronicles.” They furnish an interesting account of the humble 
beginnings of this now flourishing university. 

The Society of Mary, of which Brother Brueck writes, is an 
international society of priests, brothers who teach, and brothers 
who do manual labor. Its members are known as Marianists. They 
conduct all kinds of schools from the grade to the university level, 
in all parts of the world. They were founded at Bordeaux in 1819 
and came to the United States in 1849, where they opened their 
first grad= schools at Cincinnati, and then in Dayton, Ohio. Since 
the Europeans came from Alsace, they worked in German and 
French areas, where at least half of the subjects were taught in the 
native language. This accounts for the structure of some of the 
sentences in the following “Chronicles,” and perhaps for some of 
the punctuation. It is not known whether the author, Brother 
Brueck, was born in this country or not, although he was fifteen 
or sixteen when he joined the society in 1855. 


In the early part of 1849 Rev. F. X. Weninger, applied to Mr. Sigwart 
Muller, leader of the Sonderbund in Switzerland, to mediate in his behalf 
for obtaining some Brothers for Cincinnati.1 What gave occasion to this 





* Brother George Ruppel is a Marianist, a member of the Society of Mary. He is 
at present a candidate for a Ph.D. in history at the University of Pittsburgh. 

1 The Sonderbund was an alliance of Catholic cantons in a religious conflict between 
the Catholic and Calvinist cantons, in which the minority Catholics were defeated, the 
Sonderbund dissolved, and the leaders exiled. 
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request was the following. Rev. F. X. Weninger who had become acquainted 
with our Brothers [the Marianists} in Freibourg, was driven with his 
confreres out of Switzerland and having crossed the ocean to America, was 
sent by his superiors to Cincinnati. He spoke with Rev. Clemens Hamner, 
then pastor of Holy Trinity's Church about these Brothers, that they were 
successful in teaching and that it would be advantageous to have them in 
their parishes. Father Hamner, who came with Bishop Baraga to America, 
had seen our Brothers at Strasbourg. With the authorization of Baptist 
Purcell, bishop of Cincinnati,? he applied towards the close of 1848, to the 
above mentioned Sigwart Muller, who happened to be in exile in Ribeau- 
ville, Alsace, where we had a flourishing establishment for many years. . . . 

{By the summer of 1849 the preliminary arrangements were complete, 
but the superior general decided to send the Rev. Leo Meyer and Brother 
Charles Schultz to Cincinnati, where they would make sure that the 
promises of local authorities would be fulfilled before a contract for 
supplying teachers would be signed. } 

Rev. L. Meyer left Havre on a sailing vessel [the Ohio, an American 
ship} and arrived in New York July 4th where he proceeded to the 
Redemptorist Fathers, by whom he was kindly received and hospitably 
entertained. There he learned that the cholera was raging frightfully at 
Cincinnati, but he was not frightened. He did not stay long in New York, 
but departed for Cincinnati, passing through Albany, Buffalo and Sandusky 
(Ohio). During the whole of his journey he wore his three-cornered hat 
and his soutane [cassock} as he had been in the habit of doing in France. 
. . . Having laid aside his cassock, and dressed in the civil costume, as the 
other priests of the country, Rev. L. Meyer was presented to the Archbishop 
of Cincinnati who received him very kindly. The cholera was at the time 
making great ravages in Cincinnati and in the United States. In one parish 
in Cincinnati alone were reckoned 40 deaths in a day... . 

{Two of the parishes wished to have Marianist teachers, and it was 
agreed that each of these would be supplied with two Marianists as soon 
as the teachers could be brought over from Europe. It was possible to expect 
the new men, who would be Alsatians, to begin their teaching as soon as 
they arrived in Cincinnati, because the population of the parishes concerned 
was solidly German, and the teaching was almost entirely in that language, 
rather than in English. } 

It was on the 9th of October, 1849, that these four brothers started on 





2 John Baptist Purcell had been bishop of Cincinnati for over fifteen years. He was 
named archbishop in 1850. 
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their journey from Ebersmunster; they were accompanied to the railroad 
station by Bro. A. Klein and his postulants, they proceeded to Strasbourg. 
Here they bought part of the provisions for the journey. They intended to 
take the cars for Paris; but instead of being taken to the railroad depot, as 
they asked, they found themselves traveling by stage to Paris before they 
were aware of it. In this part of the journey they were joined at Nancy 
by’ a German Jew, who appeared to feel uneasy to be 
alone in company with four priests as he fancied. But when he saw them 
performing their different devotions, he was encouraged to do the same. 
When he and the Brothers were through, he expressed to them how happy 
he was to have for traveling companions persons in whose presence he 
could say his prayers without exposing himself to be laughed at. At Paris 
they remained about 12 hours. From Paris they took the stage to Rouen, 
and from thence the car to Havre, where they arrived on the 13th instant. 
. . . At Havre they had to remain three days, waiting for a favorable wind 
to set sail. While there, they lodged in the hospital of the Sisters of Charity. 
The fifteenth they embarked on the old sailing vessel “Alfred” which re- 
turned to the United States without any freight, for New York. The voyage 
lasted forty-two and a half days... . 

During their voyage they studied the English language, with which they 
were still unacquainted. We will here give an account of the journey, 
furnished by one of the party, Bro. D. Litz.4 


There was no question of a steamer, even the ordinary packet-boat was deemed too 
luxuriant [sic] for poor religious. We got aboard a rickety old merchantman in which, 
a sort of den was made of rough boards to hold us four originals. 
We did not sail, we rolled over, and rolled it in 4214 days. I was the first among the 
passengers who discovered land. Bro. Edel was sick of disentery [sic] nearly during 
the whole time. I myself got sea sick at every roll. (Bro. Edel relates, that in a severe 
storm, the vessel received such a severe shock, as to make Bro. Litz jump up and cry 
out ‘Salve Regina’.) Bro. Zehler was once flung from one side of the ship to the 
other, and was badly hurt. Of the passengers on board, the most were infidels, 
Protestants and renegade Catholics; the latter were the worst. At one time however, 
when an experienced old tar expressed fears for our box some of the bad Catholics 
felt the pangs of conscience and though they often had ridiculed the long brown coats, 
they now came to make their confessions. Poor fellows they could not have the 
consolation, as there were no priests, which they took us for. They got better disposed 
anyhow, and after this when I would come on deck with my “Following of Christ” 
they eagerly listed to my reading and explanation. We had to provide for our own 
meals, and though we had plenty of provisions, our food was just good enough to 





* There are a number of blanks in the story. The original word has been erased, 
and it is not possible to determine what had been there. 


4 The letter is imbedded in the ‘‘Chronicles.” 
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keep a dog or hog alive, for most of our things were spoiled by the contents of a 
barrel of lime water, by the waves coming down. P.S. Our wine had turned into 
vinegar. There was poor accommodation for cooking, so that most of the passengers 
could get something cooked but once a day; continual strife about the hearth; the 
waves rolling over would quench the fire and upset everything. Once when their 
dinner was just about to be placed upon the table, the ship received a severe shock, 
and all was thrown on the floor. We endured it all with galgenbumor. There is no 
time in our lives when we laughed so much. We made our spiritual exercises in 
common, just as in the convent chapel. That dear old ship; we were all homesick 
after it. There is a piece of moral in this: we had suffered intensely on “Alfred”, 
hence we loved “Alfred”; those also hold their order or congregation most dear, that 
have suffered most for them. As Jesus loves us in proportion to His sufferings for us.5 


The four brothers reached New York on the 27th of November at 
2 o'clock A. M. where they were detained for two days on account of Bro. 
Edel, who was still suffering from disentery. They lodged during these days 
with the Redemptorist Fathers at Holy Redeemer’s. The good fathers regretted 
not to be able to lodge them all; however one of them gave up his room to 
Bro. Edel, and the others found a lodging with a member of the congrega- 
tion. While Bro. Edel was obliged to remain at home, the other three went 
to see the city, little dreaming that two of them would successively become 
directors at the same congregation, where they had taken lodging. 

From New York they took the steamer to Albany where they arrived on 
St. Andrew’s day, November 30th ar 3 o'clock A.M... . At 1 o'clock P. M. 
they took the cars for Buffalo; but being unacquainted with the custom in 
this country they were put into emigrant cars, while for the same [money} 
they could have traveled in better ones. The emigrant cars, were mean things, 
poorly constructed, open on all sides, and that in December. Truely [ic], 
they had a stove in the middle of the car, and besides heated red hot, but 





5 The word galgenhumor literally means “humor of the gallows.” 


Brother Damian Litz, the author of the letter, was destined to be the best remembered 
of this group because of his administrative ability, and especially because of his writ- 
ings for publications. He appealed to the German immigrants who were in a strange 
land, with customs, newspapers, and the like which they did not understand. To fil 
this void, German language newspapers were a godsend, and Brother Litz was the 
“Poor Richard” for those people. He wrote brief essays of a philosophical, pedagogical, 
or humorous nature. This was possible because he had the experience of opening 
schools in such widely flung places as New York, New Orleans, and Cleveland. How- 
ever, he is best poms Pte in Baltimore. At the age of sixty-nine he retired to San 
Antonio, Texas. 

He wrote first and most frequently for the Baltimore Volkszeitung, but contributed 
regularly to Cincinnati’s Wahrheitsfreund, besides other German weeklies, such as the 
Philadelphia Nord-Amerika. From 1870 to 1903 he contributed to several newspapers 
simultaneously, sending duplicate articles only twice. When he died there were over 
a thousand unpublished essays among his papers. They are almost all in German. 
Further information may be found in A.L. Saletal, $.M., “Damian Litz and the Catholic 
German-American Press 1870-1903” (M.A. thesis, Catholic University, 1929). 
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what was that? For seats they had rough benches. All kinds of people 
were so to say huddled in these cars. Besides four brothers there were in 
the same car a woman with six children and a drunkard who was making 
the already unpleasant cars still more so by his screaming. Bro. Edel lost 
patience at last, and taking his stick went up to the fellow and said: “If 
you are not quiet I'll give you a sound beating,” whereupon the drunk 
cooled down a little. Bro. Edel suffered much from his sickness in these 
cars as there was no accommodation for such cases. From Buffalo, Dec. 1st at 
10 P. M. they took the steamer for Sandusky; but having heard that a short 
time before a vessel had been wrecked, Brother Stinzi divided the money 
among the brothers, so that if any accident should occur, all the money 
would not be lost. Bro, Litz was in this part of the journey once thrown 
on his back by a shock of the ship when a roll in the opposite direction 
stayed him. At 10 o'clock, on Sunday night Dec. 2 they landed at Sandusky. 

Next morning they started for Cincinnati on the only 
cars in the State. The cars were as good as they are now {1880's} on most 
of the lines, but the road was in such a bad condition that the passengers 
had to take hold of the backs of the seats not to be thrown down. The 
brothers gazed at each other with significant looks and prayed to God to 
deliver them from American railroads.¢ It was 11 o'clock at night, Decem- 
ber 3, 1849 that they reached the Queen of the West.? They had been told 
that they would be able to distinguish Holy Trinity's school by a little 
steeple on its roof, but as they had no other direction they were unable to 
find it during the night and had to take shelter in a miserable little bar 
room, which, from the continued smell of the worst cigars was rendered 
a very unpleasant abede.® Feeling very restless Bro. Edel went out early to 
find the school house. He did indeed find such a one, and went back full 
of joy to his companions saying, ‘I have found it.” The others accompanied 
him to the place, knocked on the door and Bro. Stinzi calling Father Meyer 
and Bro. Schultz, but no answer. They found that they had been mistaken. 
They continued their search for some time longer, but without success; at 
last they asked a man who came along, whether he knew where they could 
find Holy Trinity's. He appeared at first astonished to see them, but 
presently said: “O yes, I know where Holy Trinity's is. I know Father 





6 The Mad River and Lake Erie Railroad and the Little Miami Railroad, which made 
connections at Springfield, formed the only route that ran clear across the state. They 
were, however, not the only railroad lines in the state at that time. 

7 Brueck evidently means ‘Queen City of the West,” which is the title Cincinnatians 
gave to their city. 

8 Actually they were lodged in a small room above the barroom. 
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Meyer also. Come along.” Thus the brothers at length arrived at their 
destination, where they received a hearty welcome. 

“.. . Rev. L. Meyer promised the first brothers to Holy Trinity's school. 
In the meantime he went to Dayton, Ohio to see Rev. Junker [pastor in 
Dayton}, after[{wards} Bishop of Alton, Illinois. The cholera was making 
fearful ravages in Dayton; but Rev. Meyer displayed during this epidemic 
great courage and zeal, and gained the hearts of all by affable manners and 
his simplicity. . . . During the time Rev. L. Meyer resided at Dayton he 
became acquainted with Mr. Stuart a very good Catholic and intimate 
friend of his Grace, Archbishop Purcell and of Rev. Junker. The latter 
knowing that Mr. Stuart wished to return to France [and} to seil his 
property, called ‘Dewberry’, consisting of 100 acres, engaged Rev. L. 
Meyer very urgently to try to purchase the place, for which $12,000 were 
asked. Nothing was done in the summer of 1849.9 In the autumn Rev. 
L. Meyer returned to Cincinnati... . 

At that time there existed at Cincinnati a board of examiners, whose duty 
it was, to examine all the teachers to be employed in the German Catholic 
schools. But the Brothers were quite a new care for them, as they did not 
present themselves on their own account, but were sent by their superiors. 
{Still} Rev. Schonart, pastor of Holy Trinity's was unwilling to be the only 
priest of the city, whose teachers did not undergo an examination. . . . 
As three of the Brothers were more French than English, their superior was 
far from anxious that they should be examined. Happily for the Brothers, 
the president of the board Rev. Unterdiener, Superior of the Franciscan 
Fathers at St. John’s Church showed a great reluctance for examining the 
brothers. After a few days of parley, it was agreed on by all parties, that 
on a certain day, the brothers employed at Holy Trinity’s Brothers Edel and 
Litz should teach school for some time in the presence of the president of 
the Board, the pastor of the Church, and five trustees of the congregation 
which was done to the satisfaction of all... . 

Towards the end of February, 1850, Rev. J. Junker, pastor of Emmanuel’s 
church, Dayton, O., asked Father Meyer to take his place. He being already 
acquainted with the place he gladly accepted the charge; the more so as it 
gave him {Junker} an occasion to absent himself from his congregation for 
a couple of weeks, and that he [Meyer} was more able to negotiate the 
purchase of Nazareth [Dewberry Farm}. The parish priest, seeing that it 
was serious, and that Father Meyer was beginning to have friends in 





® John Stuart was related to the royal family of Scotland. He wished to return to 
the family chateau in northern France. 
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Dayton, feared to lose something if Father Meyer would 
buy the place, he therefore endeavored to dissuade him from buying the 
farm, but Father Meyer was too much taken up with the place and would 
not give way.1° On Father Meyer’s return to Cincinnati the little com- 
munity held a deliberation on whom to send to Stuart’s farm. Then it was 
agreed on this: Bros. Zehler, Edel and Schultz should go with Father Meyer 
to Dayton. . . . On the 7th of March Bro. Edel arrived at Nazareth. 
... When he arrived at Dayton he engaged a drayman who was acquainted 
with the place, and he brought Bro. Edel and his trunk to the farm for 
50 cts. Bro. Zehler came on the 19th. 

They were obliged to take the stage, there being not as yet any 
railroads from Cincinnati to Dayton. It took them 24 hours to make the 
journey. . . . After some weeks he [Father Meyer} arrived at last to take 
up his permanent abode at Nazareth. The Stuart family still remained on 
the property and did not leave until the commencement of May. Father 
Meyer had his room in the building, and the three brothers lived on a little 
hill in a frame house, which existed until the winter of 1870, when through 
want of foresight on the part of the brother who had charge of the vineyard, 
it burned to the ground. It contained two rooms which served for oratory, 
study room, kitchen, dormitory, etc. There was but one bed for the three 
brothers.1_ The kitchen utensils consisted at first of a small pot, which they 
had brought from the ship, and small sauce pan, a painted piece of wood 
served as a large fork, and another flattened and rounded for stirring the 
potatoes, the only vegetable, with flour and corn. Sometimes Mr. Stuart 
would give them some milk and eggs. Notwithstanding their poverty they 
were happy and contented. When good Father Meyer arrived, March the 
18th, they did not wish to be the last to give him a good reception. They 
set to work to make an extra meal, as was but proper. And now to use the 
words of the narrator [the cook, who was probably the narrator, was Brother 
Charles Schultz}, ‘see what we had for dinner. First, a soup made of 
potatoes, then a dish of potatoes, and lastly three kinds of 
pancakes baked in the memorable sauce pan. The first cake was made of 
water, flour and salt; the second of water, flour, salt and potatoes; and the 
third of water, salt and cornmeal: ‘When Father Meyer saw this he said: 
‘You are very kind to make so many things and to go to such an expense 
for me.” “Very well,” we said, ‘the rule allows something extra at the 





10 It seems that Father Junker began to feel that Father Meyer, the visitor, was be- 
coming too popular, and that if Father Meyer could be convinced that he shouldn’t buy 
the Dewberry farm, he would leave Dayton permanently. 

11 Since there was but one bed, it is commonly believed that the other two slept on 
the floor, probably on straw. 
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visit of a superior.” They ate with good appetite, but no one could tell 
what taste those cakes had. Next day the 19th of March, . . . the deed of 
purchase was drawn up. 

The farm consisting of nearly a hundred acres, [was sold} for $10,000.00 
and the house, furniture, barn, cattle (livestock) for $2,000.00, the whole 
payable in twelve years; interest at 6%, payable semiannually. The first 
payment was in May and the second in December. It would seem naturally 
that the brothers would never be able to pay that sum in the appointed time; 
but as has been already stated Father Meyer placed himself entirely in the 
hands of Divine Providence, and to the management of St. Joseph; and 
besides he had been authorized by his superiors in France to make the 
bargain. As Father Meyer had no money to pay, he gave Mr. Stuart a medal 
of St. Joseph saying, “St. Joseph will pay.” And St. Joseph did, in truth, 
pay all the $12,000.00, together with interest up to the last cent... . 

Mr. Stuart left with his family for Europe in the beginning of May; 
Father Meyer with his three brothers immediately took possession of the 
house, a fine brick building; there was a good barn, three horses, two cows, 
six swine and some poultry. Father Meyer and the Brothers resolved to 
call the place Nazareth in honor of the abode of the Holy Family, J.M.J. 
{Jesus, Mary, Joseph}. The brothers commenced to plow and work in the 
field, but the utensils seemed to them quite strange, they 
were different from those they had seen in Europe, still they succeeded. 
Mr. Patterson their neighbor [whose two sons founded the National Cash 
Register Company some years later} came one day to see what kind of men 
those monks were. He found them engaged in spreading manure, each one 
working silently and without troubling himself about those, who passed by. 
He acknowledged that those monks were not like other men, that they had 
a different spirit and that he was wrong in the idea he had formed about 
them. From that time he had a great esteem for the brothers, assisted them 
by his counsils [sic], and helped them materially and in many circum- 
stances. . . .12 





12 Monks, properly so called, are men who live the monastic life and have no contact 
with the workaday world. Such a designation for the Marianists was not correct, as 
they are an “‘active order” of teachers, with some members who do only manual labor. 
The term “monk” was incorrectly used for oe years by the people of Dayton because 
they didn’t understand the meaning of the word. a, 

From the earliest times there has been a close spirit of cooperation between the 
Pattersons and the Marianists. After the death of the father, when the two boys 
decided to found the National Cash Register Company, Mrs. Patterson is reported to 
have told them that she would allow them to use the family fortune to make cash 
registers if Brother Maximin Zehler thought that it would be a good business proposi- 
tion. He was the principal of the school at Nazareth. After he had heard the argu- 
ments of mother and sons, he told Mrs. Patterson that he thought there would be a 
great future in the cash register business. 
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In June 1850 school was opened in the small frame house on the hill. 
There were neither benches nor desks, for a blackboard they had a common 
drawing board; and the scholars sat on planks nailed together. The teacher 
had at the same time to see to the horses, cows, and pigs. . . .1% 

When {after} the farm had been purchased in March, Father Meyer 
wrote to the Administration in Bordeaux for reenforcements to work the 
farm. The superiors destined Bros. Anthony Heitz, Ignatius Kling and 
Andrew Dilger fpr that purpose. They had left their native country on the 
13th of August, 1850 and reached New York on the 18th of September, 
from whence the canal boat to Pittsburgh and this was the dreariest [{ ?] 
part of the journey. Near Hollydaysburgh they were detained over Sunday 
because the men refused to continue their journey. As they had no provisions 
with them, they went out to buy some bread. They tried to obtain some at 
a bakery the owners of which were Methodists, but were refused on the 
pretext that it was Sunday. “But,” replied the brothers, ‘we are on a 
journey and must have something to eat.” All was useless. ““We don’t sell 
on Sundays.” ‘Then give us some as a present.” At length, when they 
saw that we [sic} would not go without some bread, they consented to 
sell us [sic] some bread. The Alleghany mountains they crossed in quite a 
novel manner. At the top there was a house in which there was a machine. 
To this machine was fastened a rope, and to that a rude car, in which pas- 
sengets were transported to the top of the mountain; at the same time 
another car went down with a heavy load. At Freeport they had to stop 
two days.14 At first they lodged in a house, where they were charged a 
quarter a meal; but on the same day they found a protestant family who 
agreed to lodge them at 5c a person. Rev. Father Stiebel, afterwards pastor 
of St. Mary’s [,} Alleghany [,}'5 and vicar-General of the diocese of 
Pittsburgh, traveled with the brothers; and they had also a Jew in their 
company. When the traveling party came to this protestant family, the Jew 
said to the proprietor: ‘The priest (Father Stiebel) must sleep alone; it 





13 The school then was similar to the one room schoolhouses which are now history. 
Classes were begun in September, boarders paid six dollars a month, and the numbers 
of each increased during the year. Records of enrollment disappeared in the fire of 
December 26, 1855, but at the commencement of June 1851 we know there were 
fifteen graduates from the first class, as the highest class was then known. 


14 They were using the Pennsylvania system of railroad, canals, and inclines. The 
Hollidaysburg lift consisted of a series of inclined planes between that city and Johns- 
town. Frequently, the inclines did not operate on Sundays, and breakdowns were quite 
common. Thus the supposedly shorter route between New York and Cincinnati took 
them two weeks. The longer route by way of the Hudson River, the railroads between 
Albany and Buffalo, Lake Erie, and the Sandusky to Cincinnati railroad took five days. 


15 Alleghany, now a part of Pittsburgh, was a separate city until 1907 and was 
included in the Pittsburgh diocese. 
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is not proper to make him sleep with others.” At meal time, the same Jew 
also took care that Father Stiebel obtained the place of honor. The entire 
party was [made} perfectly at home by that family. The husband ate with 
them, and he himself served wine to the party. The Jew, who had shown 
himself so kind and benevolent to our brothers, accompanied them to 
Dayton where he became acquainted with Father Meyer. He lived for some 
time with the brothers in Nazareth, made all the spiritual exercises with 
them, worked with them, and was willing to abjure Judaism, but as he 
had some relatives in Cincinnati, who opposed him, it was thought that it 
would be best to postpone his baptism, and give him some time to reflect. 
Father Meyer, by the advice of Archbishop Purcell, told him therefore, that 
it would be good for him if he would for sometime [sic] establish some busi- 
ness in Dayton. He consented, and was willing to have in Dayton a small dry 
goc .. store. He rented a place, and went to Cincinnati, where he had some 
relations, to buy dry goods, and there he disappeared and was heard of no 
more. Later on Father Meyer paid a visit to this Jewish family in Cin- 
cinnati to inquire about him; they answered that they never saw him, nor 
heard of him. God knows what became of him. 

At Pittsburgh the brothers remained two days and then took a steamer for 
Cincinnati, where they arrived on the 7th of October, 1850. In Cincinnati 
they remained one day with Bro. Stinzi and Bro. Litz at Holy Trinity's. Next 
day at 3 P. M. they departed for Dayton, which they reached by canal on the 
following day, Wednesday, at 1 P.M. Rev. L. Meyer met them at the door, 
wearing his big strawhat [sic]. The first dish he placed before them was 
green beans. After the meal he took his basket, and told them to accompany 
him to the orchard for picking up apples. This was their first introduction. 
As there were neither beds nor bedsteads ready for them, they had to con- 
struct rough bed-steads of boards, saw-bucks and ropes; and Bro. Kling had 
to sew the bags for putting in the straw. 
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Road Building,” in Proceedings of the Ohio Engineering Conference, 1953 (Ohio 
State University Studies, Engineering Series, XXIII, No. 1, May 1954, Engineering 
Experiment Station, Special Report), 17-21. 
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GOLDTHWAIT, Richard P., What the Glaciers Did to Ohio (Ohio Division of 
Geological Survey and Ohio State University Geological Museum, Educational 
Leaflet Series, No. 3). Columbus, Ohio Division of Geological Survey, 1953. 
17p. 

HALL, John F., The Geology of Hocking State Park (Geological Survey of Ohio, 
Information Circulars, No. 8). Columbus, Division of Parks and Division of 
Geological Survey, 1953. 29p. Reprinted from the Ohio Conservation Bulletin, 
XVI, No. 8 and No. 9, August and September 1952. 

HYDE, Jesse Earl, The Mississippian Formations of Central and Southern Obio 
(Geological Survey of Ohio, Fourth Series, Bulletin 51). Edited by Mildred 
Fisher Marple. Columbus, Ohio Division of Geological Survey, 1953. 335p.- 
54 plates. 

LATTMAN, Laurence H., “The Sub-Eden Beds of the Ohio Valley Around Cin- 
cinnati,” American Journal of Science, CCLII (1954), 257-276. 

MARPLE, Mildred Fisher, Geology of Lake Hope State Park (Ohio Division of 
Geological Survey, Information Circulars, No. 13). Columbus, Ohio Division 
of Geological Survey, 1954. 30p. 

MERRILL, William M., Pleistocene History of a Part of the Hocking River Valley, 
Ohio (Ohio Division of Geological Survey, Reports of Investigations, No. 16). 
Columbus, Ohio Division of Geological Survey, 1953. 158p. 

PINCUS, Howard J., ed., Investigations of Lake Erie Shore Erosion (Ohio Division 
of Geological Survey, Reports of Investigations, No. 18). Columbus, Ohio 
Division of Geological Survey, 1953. 138p. 

SMITH, Philip M., “The Ohio Cave Survey,” Ohio Journal of Science, LIII (1953), 
325-326. 

TAGUE, Glenn C., “An Artesian System in the Sharon Conglomerate near Chardon, 
Ohio,” Ohio Journal of Science, LIII (1953), 343-346. 

VERBER, James L., and David H. Stansbery, “Caves in the Lake Erie Islands,” 
Ohio Journal of Science, LIII (1953), 358-362. 

WALKER, Alfred C., The Water Resources of Jackson County, Ohio (Ohio Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources, Division of Water, Information Circulars, No. 3). 
Columbus, Ohio Department of Natural Resources, Division of Water, 1953. 
15p.+charts and folded map. 

WALTON, William C., The Hydraulic Properties of a Dolomite Aquifer Underlying 
the Village of Ada, Ohio (Ohio Department of Natural Resources, Division of 
Water, Technical Report No. 1). Columbus, Ohio Department of Natural Re- 
sources, 1953. 31p. 

{[WATKINS, Dorothy G., and Ethel Dean, comps.], The Story of Ohio's Mineral 
Resources and Publications of the Ohio Division of Geological Survey (Ohio 
Division of Geological Survey, Information Circulars, No. 9). Columbus, Ohio 
Division of Geological Survey, 1953. 47p. 

WINSLOW, John D., George White, and Earl E. Webber, The Water Resources of 
Cuyahoga County, Ohio (Ohio Department of Natural Resources, Division of Water, 
Bulletin 26). Columbus, Ohio Department of Natural Resources, 1953. 123p. 


Insects and Other Invertebrates 
BRITT, N. Wilson, ‘‘Mayflies—Friends or Foes!” Ohio Conservation Bulletin, 
XVIII, No. 5 (May 1954), 7-8, 31-32. 
EDMUNDS, Lafe R., “An Additional Record of the Lone-Star Tick, Amblyomma 
americanum (Linn.) in Ohio,” Ohio Journal of Science, LIV (1954), 98. 
POLIVKA, J. B., “The Seasonal Behavior of the Japanese Beetle in Ohio,” Ohio 
Journal of Science, LIV (1954), 59-62. 
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STRECKER, Robert L., ““A New Ohio Locality Record for the Gilled Oligochaete 
Branchiura sowerbyi,”’ Ohio Journal of Science, LIV (1954), 280. 

VENARD, Carl E., and Frank W. Mead, “An Annotated List of Ohio Mosquitoes,” 
Ohio Journal of Science, LIII (1953), 327-331. 

WILCOX, John A., Leaf Beetles of Ohio (Chrysomelidae: Coleoptera) (Ohio State 
University, Studies, VIII, No. 3, Ohio Biological Survey, Bulletin 43). Columbus, 
Ohio State University, 1954. Pp. 353-506. 


Mammals 


BEDNARIK, Karl, “Die Fledermaus,” Ohio Conservation Bulletin, XVIII, No. 6 
(June 1954), 2-3, 32. 

BEDNARIK, Karl, ‘This Mysterious Muskrat Disease,” Ohio Conservation Bulletin, 
XVIII, No. 7 (July 1954), 21. 

COCHRAN, Rod, “He Scratches with His Feet,” Ohio Conservation Bulletin, XVII, 
No. 8 (August 1953), 16-17. Life history of raccoons and prevalence in Ohio. 

DEXTER, Ralph W., “Distribution of the Meadow Jumping Mouse Zapus hudsonius 
in Ohio,” Journal of Mammalogy, XXXV (1954), 233-239. 

FICHTER, George S., “Squirrels A-Plenty,”” Ohio Conservation Bulletin, XVII, No. 8 
(August 1953), 15, 32. In early Ohio. 

GILFILLAN, Merrill C., “The Story of Ohio Deer and Deer Hunting,” Ohio Con- 
servation Bulletin, XVII, No. 8 (August 1953), 28. 

GILFILLAN, Merrill C., ‘Fury in a Fur Coat,” Ohio Conservation Bulletin, XVII, 
No. 8 (August 1953), 2-3, 32. The habits of mink and importance in Ohio. 

O'BRIEN, Tom, “Br’er Possum,” Ohio Conservation Bulletin, XVIII, No. 1 (January 
1954), 8-9, 30. 

O'BRIEN, Tom, “Whistler of the Meadows,” Ohio Conservation Bulletin, XVIII, 
No. 6 (June 1954), 14-15. The Marmota monax or woodchuck. 

SMITH, Elizabeth, “Studies on the Life History of Non-Cave-Dwelling Bats in 
Northeastern Ohio,” Ohio Journal of Science, LIV (1954), 1-12. 


Plants 
JENNINGS, Otto Emery, Wild Flowers of Western Pennsylvania and the Upper Ohio 
Basin. Watercolors by Andrey Avinoff. 2 vols., Pittsburgh, University of Pitts- 
burgh Press, 1953. 574p.+200 color plates. 
McNELLY, May, “Poor, Poor Buckeye,” Ohio Conservation Bulletin, XVIII, No. 6 
(June 1954), 6, 31. 


OHIO IN THE WARS 


COOK, Roy Bird, ‘Joseph Andrew Jackson Lightburn,” West Virginia History, XV 
(1953), 5-57. Lightburn was in command of the 34th and 39th Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry in 1862. Other Ohio troops also are mentioned ir. the account of 
Lightburn’s Civil War service. 

GRENIER, Fernand, ed., Papiers Contrecoeur et Autres Documents Concernant le 
Conflit Anglo-Francais sur Ohio de 1745 a 1756 (Université Laval, Publications 
des Archives du Séminaire ae Québec, 1). Québec, Les Presses Universitaires 
Laval, 1952. 485p. 

KENT, Donald H., ‘French Invasion,” American Heritage, V, No. 4 (Summer 1954), 
28-29, 59. 

ROSENBERG, Max, The’ Building of Perry's Fleet on Lake Erie. Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission, 1950. 72p. 
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STUEVE, Sister Mary Clement, “An Ohio Army Officer of World War I: Major 
General Joseph T. Dickman,” Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, 
LXIII (1954), 34-66. 

WILKINSON, Raymond M., “Depot Prisoners of War, Johnson's Island,” American 
Philatelist, LXVII (1954), 425-443. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


ABERNETHY, Thomas Perkins, “Aaron Burr at Blennerhassett Island and in Ohio,” 
Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio, Bulletin, XII (1954), 3-16. 

ABERNETHY, Thomas Perkins, The Burr Conspiracy. New York, Oxford University 
Press, 1954. 312p. 

BREMNER, Robert H., “The Civic Revival in Ohio: Humanizing Cleveland and 
Toledo,” American Journal of Economics and Sociology, XIII (1953-54), 179-190. 

DONALD, David, ed., Inside Lincoln’s Cabinet: The Civil War Diaries of Salmon P. 
Chase. New York, London, and Toronto, Longmans, Green & Company, 1954. 
342p. 

“Giddings and Wade,” Inside Ohio Magazine, III, No. 4 (April 1954), 18-20. 

GUNDERSON, Robert Gray, “John C. Wright and ‘The Old Gentlemen’s Con- 
vention,’ Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio, Bulletin, XII (1954), 
109-118. ‘ 

JAMES, Josef C., “Sherman at Savannah,” Journal of Negro History, XXXIX (1954), 
127-137. An account of a meeting of Sherman and Stanton with a group of 
freedmen at Savannah. 

LINDSEY, David, ‘ ‘Sunset’ Cox, Ohio’s Champion of Compromise in the Secession 
Crisis of 1860-1861," Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, LXII 
(1953), 348-367. 

McGRANE, Reginald C., “Orator Bob and the Right of Instruction,” Historical and 
Philosophical Society of Ohio, Bulletin, XI (1953), 251-273. Robert G. Ingersoll: 

MURDOCK, Eugene C., “Cleveland’s Johnson,” Ohio State Archaeological and His- 
torical Quarterly, LXII (1953), 323-333. Mayor Tom L. Johnson's contributions 
to the life of Cleveland. 

Ohio Government Digest with the Constitution of the State of Ohio. Zanesville, 
Ohio, Buckeye Girls’ State, 1954. 116p. 

PERSHING, Benjamin H., “The Admission of Ohio to the Union,” Ohio State 
Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, LXIII (1954), 240-253. 

ROSE, Albert Henry, Ohio Government, State and Local. St. Louis, Educational 
Publishers, 1953. 425p. 

TOULMIN, George B., “The Political Ideas of Winthrop Sargent, a New England 
Federalist on the Frontier,” Journal of Mississippi History, XV (1953), 207-229. 

ZORNOW, William Frank, ‘The Cleveland Convention, 1864, and Radical Demo- 
crats,” Mid-America, XXXVI (1954), 39-53. 


RECREATION 


BAUER, Erwin A., “Fishing Ohio's Treasure Islands,” Ford Times, XL, No. 4 
(April 1954), 26-29. Bass Islands. 

CHERRY, Marilyn, “Cowan Lake State Park,” Ohio Conservation Bulletin, XVII, No. 
10 (October 1953), 18-19, 30. Has pictures and description of Cowan Lake mound. 

CHERRY, Marilyn, “East Harbor State Park,” Ohio Conservation Bulletin, XVII, 
No. 8 (August 1953), 10-11. 

CULLMAN, S. L., “The First German Shooting Fest in Columbus,” Franklin County 
Historical Society, Historical and Genealogical Bulletin, V1 (1953-54), 18-21. 

DODDS, Gilbert F., “Pioneer Swimming Hole,” Franklin County Historical Society, 
Historical and Genealogical Bulletin, V (1953), 58. 
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MOORE, John Travers, Cincinnati Parks. Cincinnati, Board of Park Commissioners 
of the City of Cincinnati, 1953. 84p. Brief description and history of the parks. 

REVETT, Marion S., “Pink Lemonade,” Northwest Ohio Quarterly, XXV (1953), 
157-164. Early circus companies and circus people in Toledo. 

ROBEY, George, “Let's Go Bass Fishing,” Ohio Conservation Bulletin, XVIII, No. 
7 (July 1954), 8-9. 


RELIGIOUS HISTORY 


ANDREWS, Edward Deming, The People Called Shakers: A Search for the Perfect 
Society. New York, Oxford University Press, 1953. 309p. 

BOASE, Paul H., “The Methodist Circuit Rider in Southern Ohio,” Historical and 
Philosophical Society of Ohio, Bulletin, XII (1954), 27-37. 

COLE, Charles C., Jr., The Social Ideas of the Northern Evangelists, 1826-1860. 
New York, Columbia University Press, 1954. 268p. Among the evangelists with 
Ohio connections are Charles G. Finney, Lyman Beecher, and Peter Cartwright. 

DAVIS, Elizabeth Logan, Mothers of America: The Lasting Influence of the Christian 
Home. New York, Fleming H. Revell Company, 1954. 191p. Includes Susan 
Wright and Otelia Compton. 

HANSEN, Ann N., “ ‘As We Were Served,’ an Epitome of St. John’s Parish History,” 
in a Brochure Prepared in Commemoration of the Sesquicentennial of St. John’s 
Episcopal Parish in Worthington and Parts Adjacent, Ohio. Privately published, 
[1953]. 8p. 

HUEMMER, Mary Agnes, “Pioneer Social Worker of Ohio,” The Mount, IV, No. 2 
(Ohio Sesquicentennial Number, Summer 1953), 8-10. Account of the work of 
Sister Blandina Segale in Cincinnati. 

MASTERS, W. E. and Ross, eds., Brief History of the Conotton Methodist Church 
and Its Community Background. Carrollton, Ohio, Free Press Standard, 1953. 
Unpaged. 

[MILLER, Lawrence G.}, First Methodist Episcopal Church in Port Clinton, Ohio. 
[Port Clinton, Ohio, First Methodist Church, 1953.} 28p. 

Ohio Sesquicentennial Commission, Religious Participation Committee, Churches in 
the Buckeye Country: A History of Ohio’s Religious Groups Published in Com- 
memoration of the State’s Sesquicentennial, 1953. {Columbus, the committee, 
1953.} 72p. 

RAHILL, Peter J., The Catholic Indian Missions and Grant's Peace Policy, 1870- 
1884. Washington, Catholic University of America Press, 1953. 396p. 

RIEGLER, Gordon A., “The Story of Religion in Toledo, 1875-1900," Northwest 
Ohio Quarterly, XXV (1953), 218-239; XXVI (1954), 69-99. 

The Sisters of Charity in Ohio. Cincinnati, the College of Mount St. Joseph 
on-the-Ohio, 1953. 47p. 

Stars Shine in Ohio, 1803-1953, and Forever. {Columbus, Ohio], Diocesan School 
Office, 1954. 48p. A history of the religious communities of women in the 
diocese of Columbus. 

THORNTON, Willis, “Gentile and Saint at Kirtland,” Ohio State Archaeological and 
Historical Quarterly, LXIII (19354), 8-33. 


SESQUICENTENNIAL 


Historical Markers in 102 Ohio Communities; Another Ohio Sesquicentennial Project, 
1803-1953. Columbus, Ohio Sesquicentennial Commission, Markers and Signs 
Committee, 1953. 11p. 

“Ohio Salutes Ohio, 1803-1953,” The Beacon, XVIII, No. 9 (September 1953), 2-7. 
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SOCIAL HISTORY 


ANDREWS, Wade H., and Emily M. Westerkamm, Rural-Urban Change and Migra- 
tion in Ohio, 1940-1950. Wooster, Ohio, Agricultural Experiment Station, 1953. 
63p. 

BOGUE, Donald J., A Methodological Study of Migration and Labor Mobility in 
Michigan and Obio in 1947. Oxford, Ohio, Miami University, Scripps Foundation, 
1952. 100p. 

CHURCHILL, Alfred Vance, “Midwestern: The Colored People,” Northwest Ohio 
Quarterly, XXV (1953), 165-180. 

COLLINS, William R., The Parish of the Church of the Advent, Walnut Hills, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 1855-1953. Privately published, 1953. 93p. 

FISCHER, Frank, and R. J. Flory, “Progress in Toledo,” American Federationist, 
LXI, No. 3 (March 1954), 18. Background of labor organizations. 

LANG, Elfrieda, “Ohioans in Northern Indiana before 1850,” Indiana Magazine 
of History, XLIX (1953), 391-404. 

“Memorial Service for William Green,” American Federationist, LX, No. 10 (October 
1953), 24-25. 

MOOK, Maurice A., “ ‘Crawford County Number Two’: A Now Extinct Old Order 
Amish Community of the 1930's,” Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine, 
XXXVII (1954), 33-46. A group of Amish, most of them from eastern Ohio, who 
settled in Sparta, Crawford County, Pennsylvania. 

PIERCY, Caroline B., The Shaker Cook Book: Not by Bread Alone. New York, 
Crown Publishers, 1953. 283p. Describes customs of Shaker communities, four 
of which were in Ohio. 

POWER, Richard Lyle, Planting Corn Belt Culture: The Impress of the Upland 
Southerner and Yankee in the Old Northwest. Indianapolis, Indiana Historical 
Society, 1953. 196p. 

Public Welfare in Ohio Today: One Hundred and Fifty Years of Progress (State of 
Ohio, Department of Public Welfare, Annual Report—Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 
1953). Columbus, Ohio Department of Public Welfare, 1953. 376p. Historical 
section for each division and institution. 

TALBERT, Charles G., “Kentucky Invades Ohio, 1779,” Kentucky Historical Society, 
Register, No. 176 (July 1953), 228-235. 

WADE, Richard C., ‘“‘The Negro in Cincinnati, 1800-1830,” Journal of Negro History, 
XXXIX (1954), 43-57. 

WHITE, Bessie Bruce, A Story of the Cincinnati Union Bethel, A Social Service 
Agency Since 1830. Cincinnati, Cincinnati Union Bethel, [1953]. 107p. 


TRANSPORTATION 


BOWEN, Dana Thomas, “Great Lakes Ships and Shipping,” Minnesota History, XXIV 
(1954), 9-16. f 

“Commodore W. J. Kountz,” Wellsville Echoes, V (1953), 26-28. Kountz was 
owner, pilot, and captain of steamboats on the Onio and Mississippi rivers, 1832-84. 

DOWLING, Edward J., “The “Tin Stackers,’” Inland Seas, IX (195:\), 175-180, 
271-280. Ships of the Pittsburgh S. S. Co., many of which were built in Ohio. 

DOWNES, Randolph C., “The Rapid Transit and Electric Power Problems in Toledo 
in the 1890's,” Northwest Ohio Quarterly, XXVI (1954), 171-190. 

DUNCAN, Francis, “The Story of the D. & C.,” Inland Seas, TX (1953), 281-287; 
X (1954), 26-34, 119-130. 

HILL, Ralph Nading, Sidewheeler Saga: A Chronicle of Steamboating. New York, 
Rinehart & Company, 1953. 342p. 
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HUCKLEBERRY, Alan, ‘Transportation on the Ohio River Prior to the Steamboat,” 
The Torch, XXVII, No. 2 (April 1954), 35-39, 45. Describes all types of 
boats from canoe to steamboat. 

KEITH, George W., “The Cincinnati Transit Story,” Public Utilities Fortnightly, 
LII, No. 2 (July 16, 1953), 86-94. 

KUMMER, George, “Ralph Keeler, A Huckleberry Finn of the Lakes,” Inland Seas, 
IX (1953), 155-161. 

LIPP, Frederick J., ‘Let her go, Wilbur!"—The Wright Brothers of Ohio Led the 
Way to the Skies,” Inside Ohio Magazine, Il, No. 8 (September 1953), 70-72. 

MARVIN, Walter Rumsey, “Ohio’s Unsung Penitentiary Railroad,” Ohio State 
Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, LXIII (1954), 254-269. 

MAYER, Harold M., “Great Lakes—Overseas: An Expanding Trade Route,” Economic 
Geography, XXX (1954), 117-143. 

ODLE, Thomas D., “American Grain Trade of the Great Lakes, 1825-1873,” Inland 
Seas, IX (1953), 162-168, 256-262. 

POWELL, William S., “First Flight,” American Heritage, V, No. 2 (Winter 1953-54), 
40-43, 57. 

TEMPLETON, Lee, “The Long Ships: The Story of the World’s Least-Known and 
Perhaps Its Greatest Fleet,” Inside Ohio Magazine, II, No. 8 (September 1953), 
73-78. - - 

TREFZGER, Leo, “Look, Onna, How Fast She Goes! The Story of Ohio Trans- 
portation,” Inside Ohio Magazine, Il, No. 8 (September 1953), 63-66. 

TREFZGER, Leo, “Ohio Talks to the World: The Story of Communications,” Inside 
Ohio Magazine, II, No. 8 (September 1953), 67-69. 

WAY, Frederick, Jr., She Takes the Horns: Steamboat Racing on Western Waters. 
Cincinnati, Picture Marine Publishing Company, 1953. 144p. 

WAY, Frederick, Jr., Way's Directory of Western Rivers’ Steam Towboats. Sewickley, 
Pennsylvania, privately published by the author, 1954. 452p. Mimeographed. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 


PARK, Clyde W., ed., “Maysville to Chillicothe in Four Days,” Ohio Historical 
and Philosophical Society of Ohio, Bulletin, XII (1954), 159-162. Excerpts from 
Fortescue Cuming’s Sketches of a Tour Through the Western Country. 

WHITE, Wallace, B., “Firelands Roads and Taverns of the 1830's,” Inland Seas, 
IX (1953), 200-207, 240-247. 





HISTORICAL NEWS 


Historical Organizations 


AMERICAN JEWISH ARCHIVES, Cincinnati 
Jacob R. Marcus, Director 

Herbert Bronstein has been appointed assistant to the director. His ap- 
pointment became effective in June. 

In celebration of the three hundredth anniversary of the arrival of the 
first Jews in America the archives has published a special, large tercentenary 
issue of the American Jewish Archives, a second part to which will appear 
in January 1955. In the next few weeks the first of a new series of books 
to be published by the archives will appear: Eventful Years and Experiences 
by Dr. B. W. Korn. Several other volumes are in preparation, including an 
exhaustive dictionary of eighteenth-century Jewish biography. Also being 
prepared for publication are an index to the Publications of the American 
Jewish Historical Society from volume 20, an index to Occident, and a 
catalog of books and articles by Jews and relating to them. The last will 
appear in the late fall of 1954. A book of genealogies of Jews is being 
compiled by Rabbi Malcolm Stern. 


BRECKSVILLE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, Brecksville 
Benjamin P. Forbes, President 

The present curators of the museum are Marion Conant McPherson and 
Margaret Conant. They succeeded Mr. and Mrs. Harold Wallin, who re- 
signed. 


CLINTON CouNTy HistoricaL Society, Wilmington 
C. Clayton Terrell, President 

The society has an option on a property in Wilmington and is at present 
soliciting money to purchase it as a permanent home. 


CRESTLINE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF CRAWFORD COUNTY, Crestline 
Ernest G. Hesser, President 

The Crestline Shunk Museum was opened especially for the district con- 
vention of the American Legion, which met in Crestline in July. Attendance 
at the museum has been very good during the summer. Its collections have 
been augmented by many recent gifts. 

The weekly paper, the Crestline Advocate, continues to print a front-page 
column on the activities at the museum and the history of the area. 
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DaRKE CouNTy HistoricaL Society, Greenville 
J. Lendall Williams, President 

Gertrude Holzapfel has been named curator of the Garst Museum to 
replace Margaret Stoltz. Mrs. Stoltz was elected a member of the board of 
directors to fill the unexpired term of Earl Lakin. 


DELAWARE COUNTY HistorIcAL Society, Delaware 
Wyford Jones, President 

On May 2 the society conducted its first annual pilgrimage. Places visited 
included St. Peter’s Episcopal Church, the homes of Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Powers, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Dennison, Mr. and Mrs. Wyford Jones, and 
the Mansion House on the Ohio Wesleyan University campus. The last stop 
on the tour was the William Street Methodist Church, where refreshments 
were served, A printed folder with brief descriptions of the places visited 
was distributed. 

Programs during the past year have included a showing of paintings by 
Sallie Thomson Humphreys with comments by the artist and papers on a 
number of subjects of local historical interest. Among the papers were ones 
on the Thomson family by W. D. Thomson; on horse and buggy doctors of 
the county by Mrs. C. Lowell Johnson; on present-day handicraft in the 
county by Mrs. Paul Cunningham and committee; and on the gallant Forty- 
niners by Mrs. George Pugh. 

The March meeting, held at the Powell Methodist Church, was devoted 
largely to a history of the Powell community, papers being presented by 
Ethel Crist, May Duffy, Minerva D. Case, Lucile Canfield, C. A. Risley, and 
Carolyn Sauner. 

Present officers of the society are Wyford Jones, president; Robert Powers, 
vice president; Mrs. W. F. Hahnert, recording secretary; Dr. M. S. Chering- 
ton, corresponding secretary; Bernard Hatten, treasurer; Dr. H. C. Hubbart, 
research chairman; and Mrs. Walter Pabst, program chairman. 


FAiRPORT HARBOR HisTORICAL SocIETY, Fairport Harbor 
Carroll C. Mitchell, President 

At the meeting of the society on April 1 the following officers were elected 
for one-year terms: Carroll C. Mitchell, president; Bernard L. Farmer, first 
vice president; Frank Converse, second vice president; Alma W. Saari, 
secretary; and Elma Converse, treasurer. George Gedeon and John Killinen 
were elected trustees for three-year terms. The historian, Pearl Killinen, who 
is elected for an indefinite term, serves also as acquisition clerk. 
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The museum is open to the public on Sundays and holidays from May 30 
to Labor Day each year. Officers and members serve as museum hosts, con- 
ducting tours for school, club, and other groups. 


FINDLAY COLLEGE MusEuM, Findlay 
Ida Hickernell, Director 

The museum on the third floor of the main building of Findlay College 
has recently been restored and enlarged. It is now open to the public on 
Sunday afternoons and on special occasions. 

The museum was started during the 1880’s by William Taylor, a Hancock 
County resident, who used as a nucleus a collection of Japanese relics as- 
sembled by his brother, an early missionary to Japan. The collections now 
include also American Indian relics, geological and mineralogical specimens, 
bird collections, and East Indian relics. 

A period room, 1835-75, contains early American furnishings which were 
the property of Elder John Hickernell, grandfather of Ida Hickernell, the 
director of the museum, who lent the materials for exhibition. 

It is hoped to establish an alumni-sponsored room at the museum in the 
near future. 

Miss Hickernell is assisted by Glenna Whities Sanner, curator of the 
museum. 


FRANKLIN COUNTY HIsToRICAL Society, Columbus 
Frank A. Livingston, President 

The society's sixth annual pilgrimage to historic sites in Franklin County 
was an event of May 22. This year’s tour visited sites in Blendon Township, 
including the pioneer homestead of Gideon Hart and a historic dormitory 
of old Central Presbyterian College. Special features were the dedication 
of Central Cemetery, in which descendants of the first settlers of the town- 
ship participated, and a picnic at Central College. 

Two tours by chartered buses were sponsored by the society last summer. 
The first tour, on June 12, was made to historic sites in Ross County, in- 
cluding Mound City National Monument, Adena, and the Ross County 
Museum. The second, a two-day tour on August 21-22, visited historic 
points in and near Marietta. 

The society’s July-August Bulletin has announced the programs for the 
1954-55 season. The season opened with a German Folk Festival in 
Schiller Park on Saturday, October 2. All immigrant groups in the city 
participated, but the occasion honored especially the German soldiers from 
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Columbus who fought in the Mexican War. The society's sixth annual 
meeting will be held at the First Congregational Church, Friday, October 22. 
H. E. Cherrington, former theater critic of the Columbus Dispatch will 
speak on “Personalities of the Early Columbus Theater.” Music will be 
furnished by the chapel choir of Capital University. The theme of the 
November meeting, which will be held at the Ohio State Museum, will be 
“The Spinning Wheel and the Loom.” 


GREAT LaKEs HisToRICAL Society, Cleveland 
R. W. G. Wilson, President 

The annual meeting of the society was held on June 5 at Hotel Cleveland 
with seventy members and guests in attendance. The president announced 
the adoption in May of a new code of regulations revising the number of 
trustees and their terms and providing for a chairman of the board. Donald 
C. Potts, president of the Pittsburgh steamship division of United States 
Steel, was elected to this position. Colton Storm, director of the Western 
Reserve Historical Society, was elected a new member of the board. All 
other trustees were reelected. 

During the session, Clarence §. Metcalf, curator of the society's new 
Wakefield Museum at Vermilion, reported gratifying attendance at the 
museum this summer, with as high as 150 in a single day. 

The complete series of Wedgwood commemorative plates, “Historic Ships 
of the Great Lakes,” which is sponsored by the society is now available. 
There are four plates of seagreen queensware bearing drawings by Rowley 
Murphy of the Griffon, Niagara, Eureka, and Nancy, selling at $3.75 each 
or $15.00 the set. The society has the exclusive right of sale in the United 
States. 


HAYES MEMORIAL LIBRARY AND MUSEUM, Fremont 
Watt P. Marchman, Director 

The library has recently obtained a very fine collection of papers of 
Governor and Mrs. William Claflin of Massachusetts. The collection con- 
tains about nine thousand pieces. Governor Claflin was a representative in 
congress during the Hayes administration; Mrs. Claflin was a writer. They 
were personal friends of President and Mrs. Hayes. 

The wind storms in the spring caused some damage to Spiegel Grove. 
Five or six trees were blown down and a few large limbs torn off. The 
storm damage and the severe drought in the northern part of Sandusky 
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County placed a heavy burden on the Hayes Memorial staff. Recent rains 
have, however, made Spiegel Grove as beautiful as ever. 

A considerable increase is noted in the number of groups visiting the 
Hayes Museum and Library during the spring and summer, particularly 
out-of-town clubs and organizations and school groups. 

A special exhibition on Colonel George Croghan and early Fremont 
history was opened in the museum on August 2 as part of Fremont’s 
Croghan Day Festival. The exhibition remained on display throughout the 
month. The director served on the executive committee for the three-day 
festival, wrote half of the official program, and gave talks before the local 
Kiwanis and Rotary clubs on little-known facts about George Croghan. 

The director had an article, “The Washington Visits of Jenny Halstead,” 
in the July number of the Bulletin of the Historical and Philosophical So- 
ciety of Ohio. 

Patricia Smith has been appointed as secretary, effective June 1, replacing 
Ruth Raifsnider, who resigned. 


HIsTORICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY OF OHIO, Cincinnati 
Virginius C. Hall, Director 
The society is planning to charter a bus (or buses) for a trip to Adena 


on October 16. Members have been asked to sign up for the trip, and the 
response is expected to be good. Cooperation is being given by the Ohio 
Historical Society. 

The society's annual meeting is scheduled for the evening of December 
6 in the auditorium of the Cincinnati Art Museum. 


LAKEWOOD HistoRICAL Society, Lakewood 
Mrs. Clyde H. Butler, President 

A “sneak” preview of the Stone House was held on August 11 for mem- 
bers of the society to view the remodeled kitchen and the new period herb 
and flower garden. In connection with this event, a garden party was given 
at the home of one of the members, Mrs. C. R. Heilig, directly opposite 
the Stone House. 


MiAMI CouNTY HistoricaL Society, Troy 
Leonard U. Hill, President 

The Miami County Historical Society was organized in May 1954. Officers 
elected to serve until the October meeting are as follows: Leonard U. Hill, 
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Piqua, president; Walter Anderson, West Milton, vice president; Mrs. 
Hartman Kinney, Tipp City, secretary; and J. A. Thoma, Piqua, treasurer. 

The society grew out of the county sesquicentennial committee and re- 
ceived from that organization some cash and about two hundred copies of 
the Miami County history published by the committee, to be sold for the 
benefit of the historical society. 

At its first regular meeting on July 12 Charles E. Drury of Van Wert 
gave a talk on Indians. Several local troops of Boy Scouts participated in 
the program by demonstrating Indian dances, the building of an Indian 
bark cabin, and starting fire by primitive methods. 

The society had a display of interesting documents pertaining to the 
history of the county at the Miami County Fair in August. 


MorGAN County Historical Society, McConnelsville 
Maydell Alderman, President 

The society was organized on November 30, 1953, with the following 
officers: Maydell Alderman, president; William O. Porter, vice president; 
Ruth F. Knechtges, secretary; Mrs. B. D. Richardson, treasurer. Ms. 
Richardson has since died, and Mrs. Knechtges resigned, but the positions 
had not been filled at this writing. 


OuIo ACADEMY OF History, Columbus 
John S. Still, Secretary 

The awards committee of the Ohio Academy of History is preparing to 
select the most outstanding historical achievement by an Ohio historian in 
1954. The award, which is announced annually at the April meeting of the 
academy, is conferred in recognition of a book, a major research project, or 
some comparable contribution to the field of history. Copies of historical 
works published in 1954 or detailed descriptions of any other achievements 
which would qualify, should be mailed by January 1, 1955, to Dr. Paul I. 
Miller, chairman of the department of history, Hiram College, Hiram, Ohio. 
Suggestions for awards may be made by persons other than the candidates. 


OTTAWA COUNTY HIsToRICAL MusEuM, Port Clinton 
May Hesselbart, Curator 

The curator reports that Paul F. Laning, president of the Erie County 
Historical Society, has presented to the museum a manuscript embracing his 
researches pertaining to the railroads of Ottawa County. 

Joseph R. Prentice, superintendent of Perry's Victory National Monu- 
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ment at Put-in-Bay, is the author of a manuscript on the Battle of Lake 
Erie, Commodore Perry’s ships, and related topics. He is available as a 
speaker on these subjects. 


PoRTAGE COUNTY HIsToRIcAL Society, Ravenna 
M. Herbert Heighton, President 

The meeting of the society on May 28 was held in the town hall at 
Charlestown. Charles Phile, who is eighty-seven, gave a history of the 
Charlestown church built in 1829-32. He also sang “My Grandfather’s 
Clock.” Hon. V. W. Filiatrault of Ravenna spoke on “Past Government 
and Politics in Portage County.” 

On June 25 a meeting was held in the township hall at Kent with Mrs. 
G. Frank Elgin, Mrs. Cecil Bumphrey, Mrs. James B. Holm, Sr., and Metta 
Kunsman as hostesses. Lewis L. Burkhart, superintendent of Kent Public 
Schools, gave a sketch of sent’s historic township hall, and John B. 
Nicholson, Jr., librarian of Kent State University, gave an address on 
“Adventures in Book Collecting.” 

The July 30 meeting at Fuller Park, Kent, featured a basket picnic and an 
address on “Recollections of Kent State University” by Dean Raymond E. 
Manchester. 


RADNOR Historicat Society, Radnor 
George L. Pugh, President 

The society holds a yearly meeting in November. A number of interest- 
ing papers on the early history of Radnor, a Welsh settlement, have been 
presented at past meetings and are on file in the society’s collection. 


SALEM HIsToRICAL Society, Salem 
George H. Bowman, Jr., President 

The society is planning active participation with other city organizations 
in Salem’s sesquicentennial in 1956. A proposed organization chart for 
setting up the celebration, prepared by President Bowman, was presented 
to the members at the June meeting. Further plans were outlined at a 
meeting in August. . 


SHAKER HisToricAL Society, Cleveland 
Caroline B. Piercy, Secretary 

A number of pieces of Shaker furniture made at North Union Shaker 
Community have been added to the museum collection, which was opened 
to the members in October. 
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Current projects are the collection of pictures of North Union for screen 
presentation and the preparation of a map of early Warrensville. 


SHELBY CoUNTY HistoricaL Society, Sidney 
George O. Harshbarger, Secretary 

The society participated in the dedication of the memorial to Colonel 
Hardin at Hardin, Ohio, on July 22. 


SONS AND DAUGHTERS OF PIONEER RIVERMEN, Marietta 
Frederick Way, Jr., President 

The resources of the historical files of the organization were utilized in 
compiling a new and enlarged edition of The Ohio River Handbook and 
Picture Album edited by Benjamin and Eleanor Klein and published in 
August 1954 by Young and Klein, Cincinnati. The new volume of 432 
pages explores the Ohio River and its principal tributaries from pioneer 
times to the present. Several members of this organization rendered volun- 
teer assistance: Robert Thomas, Capt. Frederick Way, Jr., J. Mack Gamble, 
Roy Barkhau, Lucilia Hock, and Andrew Lodder. 

S. Durward Hoag, proprietor of the Hotel Lafayette, Marietta, has pre- 
sented the Sons and Daughters of Pioneer Rivermen with a complete actual 
pilothouse interior, including pilotwheel, signal indicators, steering levers, 
bell pulls, and necessary hardware. Most of this was recovered from several 
steamboats recently dismantled near Pittsburgh. When this pilothouse is 
built in the River Museum, the illusion of reality will be vivid as the 
spectator looks forward over the pilotwheel into a large photo mural in 
full color. Mr. Hoag took the photograph from the pilothouse of a tow- 


boat approaching Marietta, one of the most attractive locations along 
the Ohio. 


STARK COUNTY HIsToRICAL Society, Canton 
Joseph M. Markley, President 

E. T. Heald, historian of the society, spent the summer at Harvard Uni- 
versity taking a course in the Institute of Historical and Archival Manage- 
ment. One of the papers he prepared for this course was a ‘Comparison of 
the Ohio and Massachusetts Historical Societies.” 


SUMMIT COUNTY HIsTorRIcAL Society, Akron 
Carl Pockrandt, President 


The annual banquet of the society was held on Thursday evening, June 17. 
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Judge Donald F. Lybarger, judge of the court of common pleas of Cuyahoga 
County, was the speaker. 

The society has recently received a substantial fund as the gift of Mrs. 
Crandall Morgan and is also the beneficiary of the estate of the late Mrs. 
Carrie Koplin. These two funds will make possible several important 
projects in the museums. 

William D. Overman, director of the Library and Archives of the Fire- 
stone Tire and Rubber Company, has been recently elected a trustee to fill 
the unexpired term of Harlan Kent. 


UNION County Historica Society, Marysville 
Clarence Hoopes, President 

At a meeting of the society on August 6 plans were formulated for a 
canvass for money to repair the Morey property, bequeathed to the society 
last year. Repairs will cost an estimated $880, and a fund of $1,500 is 
sought. Paul Hultz is responsible for organizing the membership and fund 
drive in the various townships. 

The officers of the society hope to develop a museum in the Morey home. 
The society has the beginnings of a collection stored in the Marysville public 
library, and other items have been promised when suitable housing is 
available. 


WaRREN COUNTY Historicat Society, Lebanon 
Hazel S. Phillips, President 

Positive copies of microfilmed court records of Warren County are being 
made and filed by the society for research purposes. 

The society encourages the study of history in the local high schools by 
providing annual awards for outstanding work. 


WELLSVILLE HisTorRICAL Society, Wellsville 
Edgar S. Davidson, President 

In June the society sponsored a motorcade to Wheeling, West Virginia, 
to visit the Oglebay Park and Museum. In July a tour of the Sandy and 
Beaver Canal was sponsored. 

On Friday, July 23, Arlene Scotton, past president of the society, ap- 
peared on the “Look, Ladies” program over WSTV-TV, Steubenville, pre- 
senting the story of the society and its river museum in an interesting 
manner. She exhibited a number of items from the archives of the society 
and the museum. 
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The University of Pittsburgh Press published in June A Traveler's Guide 
to Historic Western Pennsylvania. The society's vice president, Edwin V. 
Pugh, collaborated with Lois Mulkearn, librarian of the University of 
Pittsburgh’s Darlington Library, in collecting the material and writing this 
valuable guide book. 


WESTERN RESERVE HistToRICAL Society, Cleveland 
Laurence H. Norton, President 

Special exhibitions during the summer months have included selections 
from Civil War collections (July), Mrs. Walter G. Nord’s collection of 
antique fans (August), and teaching aids (September). 

The Women’s City Club of Cleveland was entertained at the museum in 
July with a tour, a talk by the director, and a tea. Another group, the 
Collectors Club, held a picnic at the museum during the summer. 

The society sponsored a historical tour to Marietta in June, one to Fremont 
in July, and one to Poland and Canfield in August. 

The director, Colton Storm, spoke at the annual meeting of the Brecks- 
ville Historical Association in June, at the Cuyahoga Educational Association 
workshop in July, and before the Women's City Club, also in July. 


About Historians 


Richard Griffin, who received his Ph.D. from Ohio State University in 
June 1954, has been appointed instructor in history at Capital University 
for the year 1954-55. 


Erving E. Beauregard has been promoted to associate professor of history 
at the University of Dayton. Prof. Beauregard has an article, “A Suggestion 
to Professors,” in the Winter, 1953-54, issue of the American Association 
of University Professors Bulletin. He has participated as a panelist recently 
in several television programs on international matters sponsored by the 
Dayton Council on World Affairs. 


Miss Helen Gray, professor of history and government at Lake Erie 
College, who retired at the close of 1952 and in 1953 was on a trip to 
Europe and the Near East, assisted with part-time teaching at the college 
during the past academic year. 

Philip L. Ralph, chairman of the department of social studies, was chosen 
“Author of the Week” (week of August 2) by W. G. Rogers, book review 
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editor of the Associated Press, for his book, The Story of Our Civilization, 
published by E. P. Dutton & Company. 


At Miami University, Ronald Erwin Shaw (A.B. Charleston College, 
Ph.D. University of Rochester) has been employed to teach in the history 
department for the year 1954-55 to replace Paul Erwin, who will be on a 
year’s leave of absence to teach at Northwestern University. Charles Budd 
Forcey (A.B. Princeton University, A.M. Columbia University, and Ph.D. 
University of Wisconsin) will replace Dwight Smith, who is on leave of 
absence to teach at Columbia University. 


The department of church history at Mt. St. Mary Seminary sponsored 
an archival exhibition during the alumni reunion, Easter Monday and 
Tuesday, 1954, according to the Rev. Carl R. Steinbicker, chairman of the 
department. 





Two new appointments have been made to the history faculty at Ohio 
State University. Frank J. Pegues, formerly of the University of Colorado, 
has been named assistant professor. He will teach courses in medieval 
history. Gilman Ostrander, who has his Ph.D. from the University of 
California, will serve as an instructor in survey courses. 

Sidney N. Fisher taught during the past summer at the University of 
Southern California. 

James M. Smith was awarded a grant-in-aid for the summer of 1954 by 
the American Philosophical Society. He has been granted a leave of absence 
by the college of arts and sciences for 1954-55 so that he may accept an 
appointment by the graduate council as Elizabeth Clay Howald Scholar for 
the year to continue his researches on the Alien and Sedition Laws. Dr. 
Smith had articles published during the summer in the Journal of Southern 
History, the Mississippi Valley Historical Review, and the Review of Politics. 


Ohio University’s ninth annual Summer Conference on Current Probl:ms 
and World Affairs was held on July 19-20, the topic eing “Contemporary 
Africa.” The guest professors were Kenneth Robinson and James S. Cole- 
man. Professor Robinson, who was educated at Oxford, served with the 
British colonial office for twelve years, being in West Africa, 1942-43, and 
has traveled extensively in Africa since 1950. He is now a fellow of 
Nuffield College, Oxford, and university reader in colonial government. Dr. 
Coleman (Ph.D. Harvard) spent 1951-52 on a Fulbright award studying 
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political developments in British and French West Africa. He has taught 
at Harvard and is now on the political science staff at the University of 
California. 


Hastings Eells, chairman of the department of history at Ohio Wesleyan 
University, is the author of Modern Europe (Since 1500), published this 
year by Doubleday. 

Chapter Epsilon Zeta of Phi Alpha Theta was installed at Wesleyan on 
May 24. 


Warren Griffiths, professor of history and political science at Wilmington 
College, left Wilmington in September to spend his sabbatical year with 
the Friends Committee on National Legislation in Washington, D. C. 

A chapter of Phi Alpha Theta was recently installed at Wilmington. This 
is the 123d chapter of the organization. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


The Taft Story. By William S. White. (New York, Harper & Brothers, 
1954. [x}+282p.; illustrations and index. $3.50.) 


Within certain limits, William S. White, a very able New York Times 
Washington correspondent, has produced a useful study of the late Senator 
Taft. It should be added quickly, however, that the limits are indeed 
limited. The book does not pretend to be a biography; in fact, it is without 
documentation, woefully out of balance, and loosely put together. Still 
there emerges a valuable portrait of ‘Mr. Republican,” and one which 
cannot help but contribute to our understanding of that sometimes mis- 
understood man. 

On the debit side the most striking omissions relate to Taft’s ancestry, 
nativity, adolescence, and early maturity. Only 52 of the book’s 282 pages 
have anything to do with background, and even there the data is so scattered 
as to be something less than clear. After this brief introduction, one is 
quickly propelled into 1945, and the remaining 230 pages deal with the 
last eight years. Mr. White went to Washington in 1945, and his sole 
sources are personal conversations with and observations of Senator Taft 
after that time. In essence then this is a case study of Taft under eight 
years of Truman and six months of Eisenhower. 

As a case study what does it reveal? Several controlling factors at once 
deserve comment. Taft, in the author’s view, seldom understood that which 
he did not experience. For example, his isolationism and his insistence on 
cutting military expenditures, is explained by the fact that he never was in 
the army. Then again, Taft never experienced anything resembling economic 
insecurity. This, says Mr. White, is why he looked askance at “socialistic 
nonsense,” which was supposed to help those who had experienced economic 
insecurity. 

Another factor which conditioned Taft's outlook was the Buil Moose 
defection in 1912. The lesson learned here was that unless party regularity 
was maintained the party would be destroyed. This was at the bottom of 
the senator's differences with Thomas E. Dewey. Taft felt that Dewey 
represented a “me too-ism,” which was so close to “Eastern internationalism” 
and ‘‘New Deal socialism” as to sap the party's vitality. It left the rank 
and file Republican with no chance to vote for honest to goodness ‘Old 
Guard” Republicanism. When Taft negotiated the “Morningside Surrender” 
with Dewey’s man Eisenhower, the latter acceded to Taft’s demands for a 
program based on this traditional Republican philosophy. On that basis 
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alone was the Taft-Eisenhower alliance cemented. Despite deep respect for 
the senator, Mr. White believes that Taft was fighting a losing battle. The 
old philosophy was on the way out, and Taft's failure to win any of the 
three nominations he sought, accurately reflected the party's thinking on the 
matter. 

Chronologically, Taft's post-war career is broken down into three sections: 
(1) “Onset of the Power”—1945-48; (2) “The Sad, Worst Period’’— 
1949-52; (3) “The Last, Best Taft’”—1953. The first period covers the 
Republican 80th congress, where Taft was at the peak of his power as a 
party leader. This was the era of Taft-Hartley and of some of the more 
salty Taft-Truman exchanges. The second—‘‘sad, worst’—period provided, 
for this reviewer, the most revealing passages of the book. The party’s 
repudiation of Taft himself as well as the work of the 80th congress at 
the 1948 convention, so embittered the senator that he became a changed 
man. From then down until the 1952 convention he adopted an attitude of 
cynicism and pettiness, which was totally out of character. He said and did 
things which alienated many followers and indulged in what Mr. White 
considers unfair sniping at Truman and Acheson. The largeness of the man 
was lost in these years. 

The last period, which covered the six months of the Taft-Eisenhower 
alliance, saw the senator execute an about face and blossom into the mature, 
responsible, national (as against party) statesman which he had not hereto- 
fore been. Here he was the prime minister, educating the inexperienced 
president, pushing his program, and dominating the congress. The author 
believes that with Taft’s untimely death the nation lost a leader of unique 
qualities, perhaps the outstanding statesman of the age. It would not be 
surprising if history were to sustain this early judgment. 


Rio Grande College EUGENE C, MURDOCK 


The Real Americans. By A. Hyatt Verrill. (New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1954. x-+309p.; illustrations, glossary, biographies, and index. $5.00.) 


“This book,” according to its author's own statement in the introductory 
pages, “is not intended to be a scientific ethnological work” but rather aims 
to convey ‘‘a better knowledge and understanding of our Indians of the 
United States” by telling “of their lives, customs, arts and industries, their 
psychology and mental reactions, their religious myths and their legends—in 
short, their ‘human’ characteristics.” The author has carried out this plan 
as completely and consistently as possible in a book of slightly more than 
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300 pages. Moreover, he has done so with such vivacity and immediateness 
of presentation as to make The Real Americans eminently attractive reading, 
not only to the more or less educated adult but especially to adolescent 
youngsters of high-school age who in its pages will discover a treasure trove 
of fascinating and thought-provoking information. 

The reader, be he young, old, layman, or even a serious student of 
ethnology, anthropology, history, and what not, can be safely assured that 
the one or other of his notions about American Indians, preconceived or 
studiously acquired, will be shattered by the facts presented by Mr. Verrill. 
Most of these he assembled “during more than an average lifetime’”—he is 
a man of eighty-three—on occasional visits or even prolonged stays with 
“innumerable tribes.” Having been adopted into several of them, and 
having attained to high tribal honors in others, Mr. Verrill rightfully claims 
to know his Indians “‘about as well as it is possible for any white man to 
know them.” Moreover, both he and his wife (so he states) have sufficient 
Indian blood in their veins to make them Indians, “officially and by Indian 
rules,” 


Moreover, in writing this book, the author has “had the wholehearted 
assistance and co-operation” of his “Indian friends.” The names of only 
part of them cover more than half a printed page. This personal method of 


acquiring facts has essentially contributed to the fascinating vividness of 
Mr. Verrill’s style. It also helps to explain why most of the countless events 
and incidents, as related throughout the work, are seen with Indian eyes and 
hence almost exclusively presented from the Indians’ standpoint. This is a 
novel approach. So far, the history of the white conquest of North America 
has been written by the white conquerors, who have consistently tried to 
silence the disturbing voice of their collective conscience by harping on the 
congenital evilness of their ‘‘perfidious and bloodthirsty” victims. Con- 
sidering this, one cannot welcome enough Mr. Verrill’s passionately breaking 
a lance for the conquered. Once in a while, though, his affection for his 
Indians may have guided his pen to extol them too much, and to blame 
the whites and their government too severely. However, without detailed 
investigation and appraisal of source material it would be difficult to prove 
him in error. He himself cites next to no literature of any kind in support 
either of his accusations against the whites, or of his condoning of question- 
able Indian actions. It seems to this reviewer that even a popular presenta- 
tion of historical events, such as this book, ought to contain a minimum of 
source references, indispensable for the sake of fairness to either side. 
Apart from those controversial issues, the one or other statement along 
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different lines calls for a confirming reference. For example, one would be 
grateful to learn the source of the author’s claim that ‘we know now, ... 
that maize or Indian corn was known in Egypt and India ages before the 
coming of Columbus’ (p. 7). 

These minor shortcomings, however, are as nothing in view of the general 
excellence of Mr. Verrill’s work. It is a most remarkable book, which 
everybody interested in these on/y real Americans must read, if for no other 
reason than to rid himself of innumerable absurd notions about Indians, 
both of the past and of the present day. 


Ohio State University AucGust C. MAHR 


Inside Lincoln’s Cabinet: The Civil War Diaries of Salmon P. Chase. Edited 
by David Donald. (New York, London, and Toronto, Longmans, Green 
and Company, 1954. ix+342p.; introduction, bibliographical notes, and 
index. $6.50.) 


Salmon P. Chase was the first of a long line of Ohioans who have held 
prominent posts in almost every Republican administration from the Civil 
War to the present. As secretary of the treasury and later as chief justice of 
the supreme court he played a major role in the Civil War and Recon- 
struction era. Despite the important positions he held, Chase is one of the 
less well-known characters of American history. The reasons for his relative 
obscurity are various. Chase’s personality, though strong, lacked lustre. Con- 
temporaries differed as to various facets of his character, but all agreed that 
he was humorless, pompous, and ambitious. Furthermore, he held a post 
that was lacking in glamor. While others were engaged in making military 
strategy or planning political maneuvers, Chase was obliged to give the 
greater portion of his time to such thankless tasks as trying to persuade 
congress to vote higher taxes or pleading with bankers for loans with which 
to wage the war. Worst of all, perhaps, he dared differ with Lincoln, and 
to certain of his contemporaries and many later historians this was an 
unforgivable sin. 

One way of securing a place in history is to produce a brilliant set of 
memoirs. This, Chase did not do. Despite skillful editing, the diaries 
reproduced in this volume are disappointing both in quantity and quality. 
Though ostensibly running from 1861 to 1865, the journals have many 
large gaps. As best one can make out, Chase actually made entries during 
only about eighteen months of the four years of the war. As to the quality 
of the material, one is inclined to agree with the editor’s comment that there 
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is a “curious objectivity” about the diaries. They are in fact a stark record 
of events, intended, as Chase said, not for publication but ‘in memoriam.” 
Chase records the names of people he saw (a habit that provides quite a 
job of identification for the editor); what he said at cabinet or other im- 
portant meetings; his ideas on the emancipation and enfranchisement of the 
Negro; and his ideas on how to win the war. With the exception of 
Lincoln and McClellan, there is little comment on personalities. There is 
hardly more than a hint of the hustle, bustle, and intrigue that characterized 
war-time Washington. Family life and personal affairs are scarcely men- 
tioned. Since his daughter, Kate Sprague, was the “hostess with the mostess” 
in her day, Chase stood at the vortex of the social swirl, yet we are per- 
mitted hardly a glimpse of high society. This unadorned record is all the 
more surprising in view of the fact that, as a young man at least, Chase 
revealed in his writing a warm, perceptive, and sensitive nature. Perhaps 
he was too occupied with the business of the day, perhaps high office had 
made him too egotistical; but whatever the reasons, these diaries are, as the 
editor points out, revealing mainly in a negative sense. 

After Chase’s death there was a legal battle over the disposition of his 
voluminous papers. The result was that the records became divided and 
there are now two main bodies: one in the Historical Society of Pennsylvania 
and another in the Library of Congress. The papers printed in this volume 
have been drawn from both depositories. The diary from July to October 
1862, which constitutes a considerable portion of the present volume, was 
published in the Annual Report of the American Historical Association of 
1902. Other excerpts from the diaries are given, often imperfectly, in the 
highly laudatory biographies of Chase by Robert B. Warden and Jacob W. 
Schuckers published in 1874. All three of these earlier works have long 
been out of print and both historians and general readers are indebted to 
Mr. David Donald for providing a reliable and neatly edited text. 

In addition, Mr. Donald has written an excellent introduction, in which 
he traces Chase’s military interests, antislavery activities, political intrigues, 
and accomplishments as fina.ice minister of the Civil War. In his short but 
artfully woven narrative Mr. Donald also traces Chase’s declining influence 
in the government and his simultaneously mounting ambition. Lincoln, who 
understood the man as well as anyone, once said that he was a little insane 
in his passion to gain the presidency. That his incurable ambition impaired 
his usefulness and blinded his judgment can scarcely be denied. At the 
same time, however, he had faith, vision, and undoubted ability. He entered 
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into no corrupt bargains and, while he possessed a high degree of moral 
courage, he was not a fanatic. Again paraphrasing Lincoln, he was about one 
and a half times bigger than most of his contemporaries. 


Ohio State University Harry L. CoLes 


The Western College for Women, 1853-1953. By Narka Nelson. (Oxford, 
Ohio, Western College for Women, 1954. xiv-+-248p.; illustrations, 
appendices, and index. $4.00.) 


The Western College for Women at Oxford, Ohio, has completed a 
century of service. In a spirit of devotion to her alma mater, Narka Nelson, 
professor of classics and adviser to foreign students, has written a history of 
that century of service, sincerely and in lively style. She has created a 
panorama of the development of the college from a female seminary that 
stressed the preparation of women for homemaking and missionary work 
to the new and broad program of international education upon which the 
institution is now embarking. From Helen Peabody, first lady principal of 
the Western Female Seminary, to Herrick Young, president of the Western 
College for Women, the college has had a continuing interest in the people 
of foreign countries. By the end of Miss Peabody's first twenty-five years, 
the seminary had sent out thirty-nine missionaries to nine foreign countries 
and two home mission fields. 

The Western Female Seminary was the first school to follow the plan of 
Mary Lyon’s Mount Holyoke Seminary. Helen Peabody, a graduate of 
Mount Holyoke, made it a true daughter of the mother school. Western 
College has always had two or more on its faculty from Mount Holyoke. 

In 1888 Miss Peabody was succeeded by Leila McKee, a Western alumna 
and graduate of Wellesley. It was Leila McKee’s task to guide the institu- 
tion through the trying days of transition from seminary to college. The 
seminary became “The Western College for Women” in 1902. Lilian 
Wycoff Johnson (1904-6) and Dr. John Grant Newman (1908-12), by 
prodigious effort, raised the endowment substantially. The college enjoyed 
its greatest academic and material prosperity under the presidency of Dr. 
William W. Boyd (1914-31). Through the efforts of Dean Mary Sawyer 
in 1910, Mr. and Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley were brought to the college, 
Mrs. Kelley to teach piano, Mr. Kelley to compose in freedom from financial 
care. Some of his finest works were written in Oxford. Western College 
enjoys the distinction of having been the first college in the United States 
to provide a resident fellowship for creative work. 

The statement on page 18 that students did not come to Miami University 
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until 1824 is not quite true. James Hughs, a Presbyterian minister and 
trustee of Miami, opened the school in the new college building in 1818. 
The trustees had instructed him to raise the infant institution to real col- 
legiate standing. Robert Hamilton Bishop, who became president in 1824, 
had a faculty of three, not two, as stated on page 18. The railroad was 
opened from Hamilton to Oxford and College Corner late in November 
1859, not 1858, as stated on page 34. 

The author has done much careful research and has produced a valuable 
contribution to the history of the education of women in the Midwest. 


Oxford, Ohio OpuHia D. SMITH 


Out of the Red Brush. By Kermit Daugherty. (Cleveland and New York, 
World Publishing Company, 1954. 251p. $3.50.) 

Ohio Diary: The Saga of Raccoon Valley. By Charles B. Kincaid (‘Jim 
Blaine’). (New York, Exposition Press, 1953. 268p.; illustrations. 
$4.00.) 


The two books under consideration deal with Ohioana, and the sketches 
that go to fill their pages treat matters of interest to local historians, sociol- 
ogists, and folklorists. Both books give the reader an insight into the manner 
in which people lived in the rural Midwest of the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries. Both books are written “firsthand” by men who have 
lived with the culture pattern about which they write. And Ohio Diary 
even includes a number of references to well-known historical figures and 
events. Yet neither book indicates that the author has something to say, or 
really knows how to say it if he has. 

Out of the Red Brush is “billed” as a novel. But it is in reality little 
more than a series of sketches centering around the youthful love-life of 
Bill Brennan. And while from time to time the reader gets to see how the 
Red Brush community actually lived, for the most part he is bogged down 
in various forms of seduction, rape, and mayhem. The only unifying theme 
is the struggle Bill has to recover from being jilted by Vinnie, his child- 
hood sweetheart—a struggle that racks him abnormally and for a surprising 
length of time until the whole thing (the book and Bill’s troubles) ends 
abruptly in the arms of sweet Sue. This rather juvenile motif is told in a most 
annoying ‘‘pseudo-dialect” with fillips of realism designed to startle, if not 
shock. Mr. Daugherty could have gotten away with this story in 1900. 
Then it would have been “fresh,” “‘in revolt,” ‘‘earthy.”” Today, such realism 
is passé, Today, a novel must stand on more than emasculations, illicit love, 
and ruptured virginities. 
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Ohio Diary is not a novel, but a series of memories, and, thus, its lack of 
structure is not as annoying as the same fault in Out of the Red Brush. Never- 
theless, it is so lacking in ideas, insights, and fresh facts that one is not even 
kept interested by much of it. There are forty-six essays in the Diary, some 
of them no more than a couple of pages. They all deal with the settlement 
and growth of Raccoon Valley. Famous figures like Daniel Boone, John 
Chapman, and John Morgan are given special chapters, but in each case 
the treatment includes some insignificant anecdote or local legend sandwiched 
among a mass of facts available in any encyclopedia. Beyond this, such 
pregnant subjects as gypsies, tramps, country courts, frog-hunting, and the 
evolution of evangelism are allowed to miscarry; standard folktales like 
“Clever Elsie’ (Aarne-Thompson Type 1450) are given as charming rural 
yarns; and ‘‘cracker-barrel” philosophies from urban Dale Carnegies to the 
local colored mammy are sprayed over all. 

These are works on areas, people, and events dear to the hearts of the 
authors and many students of history. It is a shame that the books them- 
selves can’t be given kinder treatment by an honest reviewer. It is a tragedy 
that raw memories—so significant to a writer—frequently seem trite, even 
dull to the mechanical scholar. 


Denison University TRISTRAM P. COFFIN 


Cyclone in Calico: The Story of Mary Ann Bickerdyke. By Nina Brown 
Baker. (Boston, Little, Brown and Company, 1952. 278p.; frontispiece, 
notes, bibliography, and index. $4.50.) 


This is a lively biography of the Civil War nurse whose courageous, 
tireless efforts to improve the care of the sick and wounded common soldier 
won her the affectionate title ‘‘Mother.” In presenting the material on Mrs. 
Bickerdyke’s life in Mt. Vernon and Cincinnati, Ohio, and Galesburg, 
Illinois, before the Civil War, the author has made a contribution to the 
picture of the preparation of one type of Civil War nurse. Much color is 
also added to the well-known facts of Mrs. Bickerdyke’s career as a nurse. 

The author does have a tendency to overemphasize the importance of 
the kind of care which Mrs. Bickerdyxe gave. At one time she states, “What 
she did would not have been too different from what a visiting nurse does 
now.” There was little or nothing which Mrs. Bickerdyke could or did do 
which could be compared with modern nursing. The level of medicine in 
the Civil War period did not make possible any kind of nursing other than 
the attendant type. 


It does not seem that Mrs. Bickerdyke’s motivation for serving as a nurse 
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on the battlefield has been sufficiently explored or explained. Other women 
who became nurses had husbands or sons in the war or were inspired by the 
example of Florence Nightingale in the Crimea. Not only did Mrs. 
Bickerdyke lack this interest, but she was a widow of forty-four with two 
young sons. Why did she leave her sons in the care of strangers in order to 
care for the wounded in the Civil War? For the duration of the war she 
showed almost no concern about her own children. It seems rather a 
strange choice. 

Mary Ann Bickerdyke is credited with the establishment of some three 
hundred hospitals for Union soldiers during the Civil War. She insisted, 
however, on working alone—often at odds with the medical corps and the 
sanitary commission. As a result, her work was of a temporary character. 
There is no permanent contribution which Mrs. Bickerdyke made to the 
development of modern nursing or the establishment of hospitals. 

The author has given us a study of a rugged individualist and an account 
of the care and treatment of wounded before the development of modern 
medicine and nursing in the United States. 


Columbus, Ohio Mary JANE RODABAUGH 


The Old Country Store. By Gerald Carson. (New York, Oxford University 


Press, 1954. xvi+330p.; illustrations, appendix, chapter references, and 
index. $5.00.) 


Readers of this Quarterly might recall the admirable article, ‘The Country 
Store in American Social History,” by Professor Thomas D. Clark in the 
April 1951 issue. In that same issue was a fine source material, “The 
Journal of a Vermont Man in Ohio, 1836-1842.” Whoever enjoyed those 
works, and indeed anyone interested in American history, will find ample 
pleasure in Gerald Carson’s The Ol! Country Store. 

Mr. Carson, A.B. and A.M. of the University of Illinois, for several years 
a leading advertising copywriter, relinquished business for writing. He did 
prodigious research for this book. The author ‘has a superb bibliography 
of primary and secondary sources. Furthermore, his acknowledgments refer 
to ninety-two persons. 

The Old Country Store contains two divisions. Part I covers the years 
1791-1861 in 156 pages, while Part IJ treats 1861-1921 in 134 pages. 
Equally adept in each period, Mr. Carson played a role in eliminating the 
second stage because of his promotion of automobiles, breakfast foods, and 
packaged soaps. 

The author adequately substantiated his choice of outstanding dates. The 
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year 1791 marked the revival of the country store because of the growing 
financial stability caused by Hamilton’s measures. Around 1861 improved 
mail service, advertising, consumer packages, and the railroad brought a 
commercial unity to the country which ushered in the golden age of the 
country store from 1865 to 1885. The year 1921 witnessed the end because 
of the automobile, paved roads, city department stores, and mail-order 
catalogs. 

Profuse are the fascinating details pertaining to the country store. The 
architecture, the varied contents for use from the cradle to the grave, and 
the financing are delineated with enthusiasm and often depicted in appro- 
priate black-and-white illustrations. Characters—the ambitious clerk, the 
cheating housewife, the sly deacon, the profane loafers, the ubiquitous 
peddler, the long-suffering drummer, the ingenious quack—are keenly etched. 
Above all we come to know and respect the country store merchant—a 
wondrous combination of salesman, banker, shipper of farm crops and local 
manufactures, postmaster, militia captain, politician, undertaker, physician, 
lawyer, and all-around counselor. 

There are several picturesque references to Ohio. One is the narrative of 
the adventures of an Amesville storekeeper, Daniel T. Brown, who brought 
farm produce down the Mississippi to New Orleans. Enthralling are 
stories about Yankee peddlers in the Buckeye state. The high pressure sales 
campaign exerted on country store owners by Dayton’s National Cash 
Register Company is amusingly related. 

The reviewer suggests a few improvements. Slightly larger print would 
be appreciated for the sections, “Some Museum Country Stores,” ‘‘Notes on 
Sources and Authorities,” and “Chapter References.” One might prefer that 
footnotes not be relegated to the back of the book. Picture credits should 
be inserted below the particular illustration rather than lumping all such 
acknowledgments in a packed manner on one page in the rear. Ohioans 
will be dissappointed in the index, which lists only one item under their 
state’s name. 

Mr. Carson has presented a very entertaining and comprehensive study 
of an institution fundamental to the study of American history. He would 
perform another service by producing regional histories of the old country 
store. Perhaps his present work will stimulate other historians to the 
same end. 


University of Dayton ERVING E. BEAUREGARD 
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Mr. Jefferson’s Disciple: A Life of Justice Woodward. By Frank B. 
Woodford. (East Lansing, Michigan State College Press, 1953. viii+- 
212p.; bibliography and index. $3.75.) 


“A Gentleman of the first influence of the country has declared . . . that 
the first law that is passed that does not please him, he will kick the 
government to hell” (p.67). This defiant and rebellious attitude was typical 
of frontier America. From New Orleans to Detroit liberty outbalanced 
order in the early years of the republic, and territorial governments enjoyed 
but a precarious tenure. To many people the tax collector was an agent of 
oppression, the federal judge an unwelcome representative of a distant 
power. It required a wholesome mixture of tact and ingenuity to command 
the respect and allegiance of these noncompliant frontiersmen. 

Augustus B. Woodward, a close friend of Thomas Jefferson but hardly 
his disciple, served as a judge of the supreme court of the territory of 
Michigan from 1805 to 1824. Although eccentric and quarrelsome—the 
author calls him “‘high-handed” and “unorthodox’”—Woodward brought 
the rule of law to the frontier. Few cases were of real importance. In fact, 
lax courtroom procedure created many humorous incidents. The author tells 
us that ‘““Woodward might request the clerk to mark him absent; then he 
would tilt back in his chair and snooze until things livened up. Once a 
lawyer, pleading before the court, took the opportunity while Woodward 
napped to launch a spirited criticism of one of the chief justice's decisions” 
(p. 94). Nevertheless, out of such daily routine there evolved a new body 
of American law which “provided the Territory with a sound, stable legal 
base upon which it was able to develop and mature, economically and 
socially” (p. 190). 

Judge Woodward never rose above the clouds of mediocrity to touch the 
stars of genius. He was a penumbral figure, flitting about the famous and 
near-famous of his era. Yet, aside from his important judicial labors, he 
deserves recognition for other accomplishments. Woodward foresaw that 
Detroit was destined to become “‘a great interior emporium, equal, if not 
superior, to any other on the surface of the .. . globe” (p.51). Impressed 
with the work of L’Enfant, he adopted many of the Frenchman’s techniques, 
drawing up plans to suit the needs of a future metropolis. But he was a 
century ahead of his time. His opponents, lacking this vision, rejected his 
blueprints and subjected Woodward to ridicule. More successful were his 
educational schemes, for out of them there eventually developed the Uni- 
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versity of Michigan. Woodward titled his institution ‘the Catholepistemiad,” 
classifying the sum of all human knowledge into thirteen branches, to which 
he assigned an appropriate Greek nomenclature. Once again he was ridiculed, 
but this vision bore fruit. The Catholepistemiad may have been impractical— 
as well as snobbish—for its day, but it familiarized the people of Michigan 
“with the conception of a state system of public instruction conducted on 
a scale co-extensive with its territory and with the needs of society” (p. 160). 

This is a capable and competent biography but, like the title, suffers on 
occasion from overstatement. For example, there have been many other 
governments with “less auspicious beginnings” than the territory of Mich- 
igan (p.53). The comparison of Woodward and Jeremy Bentham is un- 
fair (p. 152). On the whole, however, Frank Woodford has turned out 
a work that is at once useful and enjoyable. 


Ohio State University MorTON BORDEN 


Sheridan the Inevitable. By Richard O'Connor. (Indianapolis, Bobbs- 
Merrill, 1953. v-+400p.; illustrations, maps, notes on sources, and index. 
$4.50.) 


Already the biographer of Civil War generals George H. Thomas and 
John B. Hood, Richard O’Connor has now turned his attention to General 
Philip H. Sheridan. The effort here is to supply a full-length portrait of 
Sheridan and his career as well as to correct the mistaken notion that 
Sheridan was all “fire and fury,” impetuous, impulsive, and reckless, 

The author uses the narrative approach, relating his tale in chronological 
but lively fashion. Sheridan’s career is described in clear, fast-moving 
English, from his boyhood days in Perry County, Ohio, to his final years as 
the nation’s highest military chief. Rising from poor, immigrant parentage, 
Sheridan finished his West Point course after some tumult and a one-year 
suspension. Following eight years of obscurity in military posts in Texas 
and the Pacific Northwest, Sheridan began his ride to fame in mid-1861 at 
pedestrian pace as supply officer at General Henry W. Halleck’s St. Louis 
headquarters. Not till a year later did Sheridan finally wangle an active 
field command as colonel of the 2d Michigan cavalry. In his first engage- 
ment near Corinth he doggedly snatched victory from a Confederate force 
six times his own in number. After the Union debacle at Chickamauga, 
Sheridan as a division commander helped lead the recovery at Missionary 
Ridge two months later. Impressed with his subordinate’s brisk performance, 
Grant took Sheridan east with him in March 1864. 
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Placed in command of the Union cavalry, Sheridan at last had a chance 
to test his own view that ‘‘a cavalryman was only an infantryman with four 
detachable legs.’ He reversed the former practice of using cavalry only for 
scouting and guard duty, introducing the idea that “mounted men with 
repeating revolvers and carbines could bring heavy fire power swiftly to a 
critical point’ in an engagement. Sheridan’s new tactics paid large dividends 
in defeating Jeb Stuart at Yellow Tavern, in crushing Jubal Early’s forces 
in the Shenandoah Valley (the Cedar Creek battle of this campaign inspired 
Thomas B. Read’s celebrated poem), in tightening the noose around Rich- 
mond, and ultimately in forcing Lee’s final surrender. Little wonder his 
enemies called him ‘Sheridan the inevitable!” 

Following the war's end, Sheridan’s command along the Rio Grande was 
used as a counterweight to push Napoleon III into withdrawing military 
support of Maximilian. For almost twenty years thereafter Sheridan di- 
rected the wars against the Plains Indians and urged the government to 
enforce a strict policy of keeping the Indians on their reservations. 

O’Connor seems to have mined thoroughly the Sheridan Papers at the 
Library of Congress, the Official Records of the war, and Sheridan's Memoirs. 
His story well achieves its purpose of supplying the full-length portrait of 
Sheridan. Although analysis and interpretation are not systematically at- 


tempted nor is Sheridan’s insistence upon the importance of mobility in 
modern warfare fully developed, this volume constitutes the best biography 
of Sheridan to date. 


Baldwin-W allace College Davip LINDSEY 


The Rise of Methodism: A Source Book. By Richard M. Cameron. (New 
York, Philosophical Library, 1954. xv-+397p.; tables, notes, and index. 
$4.75.) 


The author (or editor), professor of church history at one of the leading 
theological seminaries of the Methodist Church in the United States, Boston 
University School of Theology, has compiled a useful source book of 
materials concerned especially with the origins of Methodism in eighteenth- 
century England. He endeavors to present from the “‘lengthy journals, count- 
less letters, tracts, controversial pamphlets, theological treatises and sermons” 
of John and Charles Wesley and George Whitefield (which of course fill 
many volumes) the particularly significant materials which are of interest 
not only to scholars but to all “who are interested in the Christian 
pilgrimage” (Preface, xiii-xiv). 
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The selected materials, cemented together by interpretative paragraphs, 
are organized under seven main headings: (1) The Rectory Family; (2) The 
University; (3) Georgia; (4) The Nascent Revival; (5) Charismata; (6) 
The First United Societies, 1739-1741; and (7) The Development of 
Discipline. 

Here the layman may learn that the family name had originally been 
Westley (p.4), and that one great-grandfather and two grandfathers of 
the founders of Methodism were sturdy upholders of the Puritan tradition 
within English church circles and suffered accordingly at the hands of the 
Anglican Establishment, but that the father of the Wesley brothers entered 
the ministry of the Church of England and continued in it until his death. 
The extensive influence of the gifted mother of John and Charles Wesley, 
Susannah Wesley, is clearly shown. How her ideas of child training differ 
from many modern views may be gleaned from her statement: 


I insist upon conquering the will of children betimes, because this is the 
only strong and rational foundation of a religious education, without which 
both precept and example will be ineffectual. But when this is thoroughly 
done, then a child is capable of being governed by the reason and piety of 
its parents, till its own understanding comes to maturity, and the principles 
of religion have taken root in the mind (p. 25). 


Of especial interest to Americans will be the presentation of John Wesley's 
career of almost two years in Georgia and his troubled and abruptly termi- 
nated romance with Miss Sophia Hopkey. 

The reader will find instructive material on the way in which Wesleyan 
Methodists, partly through the early influence of Susannah Wesley, rejected 
the Calvinistic doctrine of predestination which continued to influence the 
thinking of Methodists in Wales and western England and the preaching of 
George Whitefield. The part played by the Moravian Brethren in shaping 
the spirit of Methodism is also indicated, as are the circumstances which 
prompted the eventual parting of the ways for the two religious groups. 
The role of preaching in the open fields as an aspect of the eventual break 
(after John Wesley's death) of Methodism with the established church is 
clearly revealed, as is the development of distinctive Methodist institutions 
and procedures, such as the Classes, the Conference, the Watch Night, and 
the Love Feast. 


For the purpose for which the volume is intended it should render a 
useful service. 


Ohio State University FRANCIS P, WEISENBURGER 
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